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THE  TASK  WE  ENVISAGE 

A theological  seminary  that  would  adequately  serve  the  Church  in  our  time 
must  address  itself  to  a four-fold  task.  Upon  the  assumption  that  those  admitted 
as  students  to  a theological  education  are  persons  who  have  had  a first-hand  ex- 
perience of  God,  who  have  felt  a compelling  sense  of  call  to  the  full  time  service 
of  God,  and  who  have  given  evidence  of  possessing  the  gifts  that  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  a seminary  that  is  fully  equipped  for  its  mission  will  aspire 
to  prepare  such  students  for  one  or  more  of  four  basic  aspects  of  Christian  service. 

I. 

The  first  and  basic  task  of  a theological  seminary  is  to  prepare  Christian  preach- 
ers. To  educate  and  equip  not  mere  authorities  on  religion  but  servants  of  the 
Word,  for  home  and  foreign  service,  must  ever  be  the  primary  role  of  a theological 
seminary.  The  Church  exists  primarily  to  bear  witness  to  God.  Its  ministers,  there- 
fore, are  called  by  God  and  must  be  prepared  by  the  Church  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  God’s  gracious  approach  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  world  Saviour. 
The  worthy  fulfillment  of  this  task  involves  several  important  concerns ; a concern 
about  the  preacher’s  message,  a concern  about  his  life,  and  a concern  about  his 
disposition.  The  future  preacher  must  receive  insight  into  the  deep  things  of  God 
and  man  that  he  may  become  a prophet  to  his  generation.  He  must  be  surrounded 
with  influences  of  such  a kind  that  sound  doctrine  shall  lead  to  sound  living,  that 
truth  may  be  the  inward  inspiration  of  goodness.  In  order  that  a prospective  min- 
ister may  come  face  to  face  with  concrete  human  need  and  develop  the  shepherd’s 
heart,  without  which  no  servant  of  Christ  can  worthily  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  Lord,  he  must  be  introduced  by  supervised  field  experience  throughout  his 
seminary  course  to  the  living  problems  of  his  time  as  these  are  found  in  typical 
human  situations  and  environments. 


II. 

The  second  task  of  a theological  seminary  is  to  prepare  Christian  scholars. 
Facilities  of  such  a kind  must  be  provided  that  some  students  shall  be  able  to  reach 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge  in  all  areas  of  thought  which  are  vitally  related  to 
the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  means,  of 
course,  a basic  emphasis  upon  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  that  the  heritage 
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of  Biblical  scholarship  may  continue  to  flourish  in  the  Church.  It  also  means  the 
study  of  other  languages  that  have  a bearing  upon  the  Biblical  records.  The  entire 
range  of  Christian  thought  must  be  explored  and  the  student  helped  to  develop  a 
massive,  vertebrate  structure  of  Christian  belief.  Historical  perspective  will  be 
obtained  by  an  exploration  into  the  Church’s  annals.  The  fulfillment  of  this  task  of 
scholarship  leads  to  the  development  of  graduate  study  and  the  equipment  of  an 
adequate  graduate  department. 

Our  seminary  has  embarked  upon  this  development.  Year  by  year  from  now 
onwards,  Doctors  of  Theology  will  be  graduated  on  this  campus  for  the  service 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad.  The  first  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the  history 
of  Princeton  Seminary  is  a distinguished  Semitic  scholar  now  serving  the  Church 
as  a missionary  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia. 

III. 

To  prepare  Christian  teachers  is  the  third  task  of  a theological  seminary  today. 
One  is  not  now  thinking  of  scholar-teachers  in  the  high  technical  sense,  men  who 
pursue  knowledge  to  its  uttermost  frontiers.  One  thinks  rather  of  men,  and 
women  also,  who  feel  called  to  equip  themselves  in  the  most  adequate  way  to  com- 
municate the  Christian  faith  to  lay  groups.  A Department,  or  School  of  Christian 
Education,  such  as  Princeton  Seminary  has  recently  established,  becomes  a needed 
adjunct  to  the  work  of  any  adequate  theological  institution.  In  view  of  the  pre- 
vailing religious  illiteracy  and  the  fact  that  the  educational  task  of  the  Church  is 
being  very  inadequately  fulfilled  in  these  times,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prepare 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  who  shall  be  as  well  equipped  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  Faith  and  in  their  mastery  of  pedagogical  techniques  as  the  best 
teachers  in  the  sphere  of  secular  education.  Thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  the  pos- 
session of  a luminous  and  vertebrate  theology,  an  intelligent  perspective  with 
respect  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  its  institutions  and  its  movements,  must  be 
followed  by  a number  of  other  basic  studies.  Insight  into  educational  philosophy, 
the  spiritual  inspiration  of  great  literature,  an  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  art 
and  music  to  the  Christian  religion,  a knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  its  work- 
ings, a mastery  of  the  most  approved  techniques  of  teaching  must  all  be  made 
tributary  to  the  task  of  communicating  the  Christian  faith  to  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  people,  to  making  its  implications  plain  for  thought  and  duty,  and  to  build- 
ing up  Christians  into  worthy  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Seminary  is  now 
engaged  in  a great  new  adventure  directed  towards  this  end.  The  training  of 
Christian  teachers  is  being  undertaken  as  seriously  as  the  training  of  Christian 
preachers  and  Christian  scholars. 

IV. 

The  fourth  and  final  task  of  a seminary  which  would  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  our  time  is  to  prepare  Christian  statesmen.  The  de- 
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velopment  of  an  adequate  Christian  strategy  is  a primary  necessity  in  an  age  in 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  been  ecumenical  in  its  expansion.  In  a world  in 
which  Protestant  solidarity  is  growing  and  must  continue  to  grow,  in  which  new 
imperialisms  are  appearing  in  the  secular  as  well  as  in  the  religious  order,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Church  Universal.  The  Church  must  be 
studied  in  relation  to  God’s  purpose  and  to  those  forces  which  are  propitious  or 
hostile  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  in  our  time. 

A recognition  of  this  need  has  already  led,  in  Princeton  Seminary,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Chair  of  Ecumenics.  Ecumenics  is  the  science  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal. It  is  the  science  of  the  Divine  Society,  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  Sociology  is 
the  science  of  secular  society.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  new  science  of  Geopolitics. 
Geopolitics  combines  the  study  of  geography  with  that  of  politics,  and  is  designed 
to  make  nature  and  man  subserve  an  imperialistic  dream.  Over  against  Geopolitics 
stands  Ecumenics.  In  Ecumenics  the  Christian  Church  is  studied  as  a world  mis- 
sionary community,  with  a view  to  setting  forth  the  prophetic,  the  redemptive,  and 
the  communal  functions  which  the  Church  must  fulfill  and  the  adjustments  which 
it  must  make  in  its  internal  and  external  relations  if  it  is  to  be  the  worthy  organ 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings.  The  new  situation  in  both  the  Church  and  the 
world  demands  that  provision  be  made  for  an  adequate  study  of  the  Church  within 
the  concrete  framework  of  the  world  in  order  that  men  of  statesmanlike  vision 
and  passionate  devotion  may  be  prepared  to  serve  Christ  and  his  Church  adequately 
in  the  new  world  situation.  Let  us  hope  that  what  is  today  a Chair  of  Ecumenics 
will  become  tomorrow  a School  of  Ecumenics,  the  first  to  be  founded  by  any 
theological  seminary.  The  missionary  advance  of  the  Church  as  it  invades  every 
sphere  of  human  life  upon  a world  front,  calls  for  an  adequate  Christian  strategy. 
For  its  full  time  service  today  the  Church  needs  preachers,  scholars,  teachers,  and 
statesmen. 


J.  A.  M. 
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IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  ME' 


LUKE  22:19:  . . this  do  in  remem- 

J brance  of  me.” 

This  old  world  of  ours  is  full  of  memo- 
rials. We  have  our  memorial  tablets,  our 
memorial  windows,  our  memorial  halls, 
our  memorial  days.  It  may  be  our  memen- 
tos are  found  in  the  old  family  Bible  at 
home — a lock  of  hair,  a faded  flower.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  visit  any  city  or  town 
in  the  land  without  discovering  somewhere 
in  that  community  at  least  one  monument 
of  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  some 
loved  or  honored  person. 

And  our  own  fair  town  of  Princeton  is 
no  exception.  In  the  center  of  our  com- 
munity stand  several  imposing  monuments. 
And  why,  may  we  ask,  have  busy  men 
taken  the  time  to  have  that  space  of  ground 
cleared,  to  place  thereon  artistic  creations 
of  granite,  and  to  beautify  the  grounds 
adjacent  with  tree  and  shrub  and  flower? 
The  inscriptions  we  read  there  give  us  the 
answer.  We  are  reminded  of  those  who 
gave  up  their  lives  for  you  and  for  me. 
Our  comforts,  our  advantages,  our  privi- 
leges are  bought  with  their  blood.  And  as 
we  hurry  by  those  sacred  stones  to  busi- 
ness, to  pleasure,  to  worship,  their  names 
cry  out  to  us,  “Lest  you  forget.” 

Let  us  now  direct  our  thoughts  toward 
another  memorial — the  most  unique,  the 
most  enduring,  the  most  profound  of  all 
time.  This  one  was  erected  by  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  erected  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
erected  lest  we  forget,  and  after  this  fash- 
ion. At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  meal 
Christ  was  to  have  with  his  disciples  be- 
fore his  death  he  took  bread  that  was  left 
from  the  supper,  blessed  it,  broke  it,  and 
gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  “Take,  eat : 
this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you.” 
And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saying,  “Drink  ye  all  of  it ; 


for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins.”  And  having  done  this  he  com- 
manded, “Hereafter,  do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me.” 

Ever  since  that  night  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  have  observed 
this  rite  and  millions  more  will  do  so  to 
the  end  of  time.  Granite  shafts  and  seem- 
ingly indestructible  pyramids  erected  by 
men  will  crumble  into  dust,  but  this  memo- 
rial will  continue  “until  he  come.”  We 
have  here,  however,  not  only  the  most  en- 
during but  also  the  most  profound  monu- 
ment of  all  time.  It  goes  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  a man’s  being  and  grapples 
with  the  one  terrible  thing  in  the  world, 
sin,  and  does  something  about  it.  Here  we 
have  the  most  profound,  the  most  endur- 
ing, the  most  unique  reminder  in  human 
history.  It  is  a symbolic  act  which  holds 
up  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  better  than 
any  chiseled  marble  could  do,  the  crucified 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

In  what  unique  way  does  this  memorial 
differ  from  all  others  ? Consider  those  strik- 
ing monuments  in  the  center  of  Prince- 
ton. Who  placed  them  there?  A grateful 
people.  It  was  the  relatives,  the  friends,  the 
fellow  citizens  of  those  brave  departed 
souls  who  saw  to  it  that  a memorial  was 
erected  to  their  memory.  And  as  those  men 
faced  the  enemy  and  perhaps  death  the 
thing  farthest  from  their  minds  was  the 
thought  that  in  the  center  of  their  home 
town  there  should  be  erected  a memorial 
to  them.  But  in  this  case  Jesus,  just  as  he 
is  about  to  face  the  enemy  and  death  is  im- 
minent, turns  to  his  disciples  and  remarks : 

1 A communion  meditation  given  by  Edward 
H.  Roberts  at  the  retreat  for  the  V-12  students 
of  the  Seminary  held  at  Bernardsville,  N.J., 
December  8-9,  1944. 
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“Let  this  memorial  of  me  never  perish 
from  the  earth/’  He  erected  a monument 
to  himself.  Is  that  not  most  strange? 

All  of  us  have  observed  in  certain  bury- 
ing grounds  some  beautiful  mausoleums 
and  pretentious  monuments  which  men 
still  living  have  erected  to  their  own  mem- 
ory, but  this  has  not  left  a very  pleasing 
impression  upon  us.  Indeed,  the  apparent 
vanity  of  the  man  who  takes  this  means 
of  perpetuating  his  memory  among  men 
offends  the  better  taste.  It  is  the  simple 
slab  of  stone  erected  by  a loving  hand  to  a 
dear  departed  one  that  most  deeply  im- 
presses us.  If  you  have  ever  visited  Oyster 
Bay  or  ever  do,  there  is  one  spot  in  that 
hamlet  which  you  will  surely  see,  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  As  you 
journey  toward  that  historic  place  perhaps 
you  will  anticipate  seeing  a huge  monu- 
ment upon  which  will  be  inscribed  many  of 
the  great  deeds  of  that  illustrious  man.  But 
what  is  your  surprise  and,  at  first,  disap- 
pointment, to  find  there  only  a simple  stone 
and  upon  it  these  words : “Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Born,  1858.  Died,  1918.”  As 
you  stand  there  in  thought,  however,  the 
very  simplicity  and  unpretentiousness  of  it 
appeals  to  you  and  impresses  you  as  noth- 
ing else  could  do.  Your  estimation  of  that 
great  man  is  increased  because  he  seems  to 
have  made  no  effort  to  make  you  remem- 
ber him.  Yet  here  we  have  Jesus  of  whom 
we  think  incomparably  more  than  we  do 
of  any  man  living  or  dead  erecting  to  him- 
self a monument  that  we  might  not  forget 
him.  Suppose  that  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
short  time  before  his  assassination  had 
stood  before  the  people  and  had  asked 
them  to  keep  green  their  memory  of  him 
and  had  pleaded  with  them  to  think  of  him 
through  all  generations  to  come  as  the 
savior  of  the  land  ? If  we  knew  that  he  had 
done  that  he  would  surely  sink  in  our  own 
estimation,  would  he  not?  Yet  Jesus  did 
that  very  thing.  How  can  we  justify  him? 

You  can  never  justify  him  by  calling 


him  a martyr.  If  he  were  a martyr,  he  was 
a very  poor  one,  indeed.  How  did  the  glori- 
ous Christian  martyrs  go  to  their  death? 
They  walked  to  the  fiery  stake,  the  burning 
vat  of  oil,  the  lion’s  den  with  head  erect, 
firm  step,  songs  upon  their  lips  and  smiles 
upon  their  faces.  But  how  did  Jesus  ap- 
proach Mount  Calvary?  In  his  agony  his 
sweat  was  as  drops  of  blood.  Instead  of  the 
firm  step  of  the  martyrs  he  fell  beneath  his 
cross.  Instead  of  songs  upon  his  lips  there 
were  the  agonizing  cries : “O  God,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  terrible  trial  pass  by  me” ; 
“My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ?”  As  those  martyrs  went  to  their 
death  they  gave  no  command,  indeed  they 
had  no  thought  that  their  names  should  be 
perpetuated.  But  as  Christ  went  to  the 
cross  he  commands,  “Remember  me  by 
this  rite.” 

It  is  very  evident  that  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  death  of  the  martyrs 
there  is  an  impassable  gulf.  They  were 
dying  for  Christ.  He  was  dying  for  sin- 
ners. They  were  giving  up  their  lives  for 
goodness,  he  for  evil.  Death  to  them  was 
only  a transition  from  this  “vale  of  tears” 
to  the  glorious  other  world  with  Christ. 
Death  to  Christ  meant  his  going  into  outer 
darkness,  into  the  very  depths  of  Hell  it- 
self in  your  place  and  mine.  The  martyrs 
died  for  the  sake  of  truth.  He  died  to  be 
the  truth.  They  suffered  death  rather  than 
deny  the  truth.  He  died  saying,  “I  am  the 
truth.”  He  died  not  to  defend  the  truth 
but  to  redeem  men  from  sin.  Christ  died 
to  save  us.  Only  by  his  vicarious  death 
upon  the  cross  can  we  be  saved  from  sin 
and  find  our  way  back  to  God.  So  Christ 
erected  this  memorial  to  himself,  not  be- 
cause he  loved  himself,  but  because  he 
loved  you  and  me  so  much  that  he  did  not 
want  one  of  us  to  be  lost. 

What  is  another  difference  between  this 
memorial  set  up  by  Christ  and  all  others  ? 
There  is  an  old  cemetery  in  Princeton 
called  by  many  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
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America,  for  in  that  little  plot  of  ground 
lie  buried  many  of  the  notable  men  of  our 
country.  As  you  walk  through  that  sacred 
place  you  read  the  name  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  you  think  at  once  of  one  of 
the  greatest  minds  America  has  produced 
and  recall  his  life  of  great  and  loving 
labor.  A little  farther  on  you  see  the  name 
Aaron  Burr,  and  there  flashes  upon  your 
memory  his  brilliant  and  spectacular 
career.  Then  again,  Grover  Cleveland,  and 
you  gratefully  recall  one  of  the  ablest 
executives  our  country  has  had.  In  each 
case  the  monument  erected  commemorates 
the  life  of  the  person.  But  the  memorial 
which  Jesus  raised  calls  upon  us  to  remem- 
ber the  death  of  the  Person.  “For  as  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
do  show  forth  the  Lord’s  death  till  he 
come.”  Is  that  not  most  strange  ? 

Christ  did  not  need  to  set  up  a memo- 
rial in  commemoration  of  his  life.  Such  a 
beautiful,  blessed  life  spoke  for  itself.  Be- 
sides, his  followers  built  monuments  to 
that.  The  New  Testament  is  a monument 
to  that.  The  Church  is  a monument  to  that. 
The  Christian  man  is  a monument  to  that. 
Indeed,  the  most  wicked  man  will  admit 
that  Christ’s  was  a good  life,  even  a per- 
fect one.  The  Church  and  the  world,  there- 
fore, did  not  need  another  reminder  of  his 
gracious  life. 

Neither  did  Jesus  see  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a memorial  to  himself  so  that  men 
might  not  forget  him  as  a Teacher.  There 
is  almost  universal  agreement  as  to  his  au- 
thority in  that  sphere,  and  today  more  than 
ever  before  theologians,  philosophers,  jur- 
ists, sociologists,  and  even  economists  are 
remembering  Jesus  and  submitting  to  him 
their  questions. 

Nor  did  Jesus  see  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing a monument  to  himself  and  inscribing 
thereon,  “I  am  King,”  for  anyone  who  ac- 
cepts him  as  Saviour  will  proceed  at  once 
to  crown  him  King  of  his  life.  It  was 
after  George  Washington  had  gone 


through  the  agonies  of  Valley  Forge  that 
a grateful  people  recognized  him  as  their 
savior  and  placed  him  as  ruler  over  their 
lives  and  destinies.  The  path  is  always 
from  the  cross  to  the  crown. 

Jesus  saw  clearly  the  absolute  necessity 
of  commanding  men  to  remember  him  al- 
ways and  first  as  a Priest,  as  the  One  who 
offers  the  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple and  who  is  himself  that  sacrifice.  He 
knew  that  this  would  be  foolishness  to 
Greeks — Athenians,  Corinthians,  Prince- 
tonians — all  those  wise  in  their  own  eyes. 
He  knew  that  it  would  be  a stumbling 
block  to  the  Jews,  those  hard  of  heart.  But 
he  knew,  too,  that  it  would  be  a stepping 
stone  to  the  contrite  in  heart,  the  only  way 
whereby  it  is  given  men  to  be  saved.  Since 
clever  men  would  scoff  at  it  and  the  hard 
hearted  would  fight  against  it,  but  sinners 
would  find  it  their  all  in  all  Christ  insti- 
tuted this  rite  so  that  the  Church  might 
keep  alive  in  a vicious,  supercilious  world 
the  great  teaching  of  his  vicarious  death. 
It  has  persisted  to  this  day  in  spite  of  all 
attacks.  Tremendous  warfare  has  been 
waged  against  this  central  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  ages.  But  the  Bible 
sets  it  forth  emphatically,  “.  . . without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.”  And 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  last  acts  here  on  earth, 
set  up  this  memorial  that  his  church  might 
never  forget  that  by  the  shedding  of  his 
blood  on  Calvary  are  we  saved  from  sin. 
“Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me” ; not  in 
remembrance  of  my  life,  but  of  my  death 
in  your  behalf. 

Unless  we  repent  and  believe,  that  great 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross  will  mean  nothing 
in  your  life  or  mine.  Let  us  then  think 
seriously  and  lovingly  of  Christ  who  died 
for  us,  turn  our  backs  upon  every  sin  that 
we  have  loved  and  fostered  in  our  lives, 
and  surrender  every  corner  of  the  heart  to 
him.  Let  us  remember  him  in  the  way  he 
likes  best  to  be  remembered,  as  a Saviour, 
who  causes  us  to  cry  out,  “O  Christ,  what 
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is  the  most  that  I can  do  for  thee  who  did 
so  much  for  me !” 

As  we  begin  the  fourth  year  of  the  War 
some  communities  are  already  building 
World  War  II  memorials.  But  we  are  told 
that  something  of  a revolt  against  tradi- 
tional war  memorials  has  sprung  up. 
Rather  than  to  erect  a statue  or  a pile  of 
stones  to  the  memory  of  those  who  died 
for  them,  an  enlightened  people  prefer  to 
build  a memorial  hall,  a memorial  park,  a 
memorial  chapel,  a memorial  library, 


which,  while  standing  as  a reminder  of  the 
dead,  yet  serves  as  a center  of  service  and 
blessing  to  the  community.  It  is  this  type 
of  memorial  that  Christ  would  have  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  be.  He 
would  have  us  take  of  the  bread  and  of 
the  wine  not  only  that  we  might  remem- 
ber that  he  died  for  us,  but  also  that  from 
his  body  and  blood  we  might  derive  in- 
spiration and  strength  and  our  lives  be- 
come a source  of  service  and  blessing  to  the 
community  in  which  we  are  found. 
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THREE  THOUSAND  BABYLONIAN  CLAY  TABLETS 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 


RINCETON  Theological  Seminary  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  one  of  the  few 
valuable  collections  of  Babylonian  clay 
tablets  in  America.  It  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 3000  items,  and  stands  next  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  four  great  collections 
of  tablets  at  Yale  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  University  of  California. 
Princeton  University  also  has  about  1000 
tablets  which  have  been  catalogued  by  the 
late  Prof.  E.  Chiera.1 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Seminary  came 
into  possession  of  its  collection  through 
the  efforts  of  Prof.  O.  T.  Allis,  then  in- 
structor in  Semitic  Philology,  and  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
friends  of  the  Seminary.  They  were  pur- 
chased from  Prof.  A.  T.  Clay,  the  dis- 
tinguished orientalist  and  curator  of  the 
Babylonian  Collection  of  Yale  University, 
for  two  thousand  dollars.  The  record  of 
this  purchase  from  Prof.  Clay’s  own 
books  is  as  follows : 

1915— between  May  and  October 
Princeton  Theological 

Seminary  $2000.00 

Ordered  by  Oswald  Allis,  Ph.D. 
on  approval. 

1000  Drehem  $300 

200  I Dynasty  at  $2.25  per  $450 

1548  Neo-Babylonian  $1250 


$2000 

Entries  of  the  payment  of  this  sum  to 
Yale  University  in  various  amounts  by 
the  Seminary  are  also  included  in  this 
statement,  but  are  not  given  here.  This 
interesting  information  as  to  the  origin, 
contents,  and  price  of  the  collection  was 
forwarded  in  a personal  communication 


from  Prof.  Albrecht  Goetze,  the  William 
M.  Laffan  Professor  of  Assyriology  and 
Babylonian  Literature  at  Yale  University. 

Prof.  Allis,  in  a letter,  states  that  the 
purchase  of  this  collection  was  made  pos- 
sible by  means  of  individual  contributions 
from  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  others,  and  by  a special  appropriation 
made  by  the  Board.  In  looking  up  the 
Seminary’s  financial  records  for  the  year 
1915,  it  was  found  that  one  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  appropriated  by  the  Trus- 
tees on  May  4,  1915,  toward  the  cost  of 
the  tablets.  The  remaining  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  must  have  been  made 
up  by  the  “individual  contributions”  re- 
ferred to  in  Prof.  Allis’  letter.  Some  of 
the  receipts  for  these  moneys  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Library  records.  To  Prof. 
Allis  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment department  must  go  the  credit  for 
arousing  such  great  interest  in  Babylonian 
studies  that  the  necessary  funds  were 
made  available  for  the  purchase  of  this 
valuable  collection  for  the  Seminary. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  Prof.  Allis  to 
work  on  these  tablets  and  prepare  them 
for  publication.  He  started  to  catalogue 
them,  but  when  he  was  made  faculty  editor 
of  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  he 
had  to  give  up  his  work  on  the  tablets.  For 
almost  thirty  years  this  valuable  collection 
has  lain  in  the  large  wooden  boxes  in 
which  it  was  originally  packed. 

It  is  good  to  report,  however,  that  work 
has  once  more  started  on  the  cataloguing 
and  deciphering  of  these  tablets.  This  has 
come  about  through  the  writer’s  interest  in 

1 Catalogue  of  the  Babylonian  Cuneiform  Tab- 
lets in  the  Princeton  University  Library,  com- 
piled by  Edward  Chiera,  Princeton,  N.J.  The 
University  Library,  1921. 
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cuneiform  studies,  and  especially  through 
his  friendship  with  Prof.  Goetze.  After 
studying  Sumerian  with  Prof.  Goetze,  and 
after  coming  to  know  of  the  collection  of 
tablets  in  the  Seminary,  the  writer  in- 
formed him  of  the  immense  amount  of 
material  which  was  lying  here  ready  to  be 
studied.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  Prof. 
Goetze  came  to  Princeton  to  ascertain  the 
value  and  contents  of  the  collection.  Dur- 
ing his  week’s  sojourn  on  the  campus,  the 
tablets  were  unpacked  and  sorted  accord- 
ing to  periods  in  a chest  of  drawers  pur- 
chased originally  for  that  purpose,  cata- 
loguing was  resumed,  and  the  writer  re- 
ceived invaluable  first-hand  instruction  as 
to  the  deciphering  and  transcribing  of  the 
texts.  This  one  week’s  intensive  work  was 
well  worth  the  effort,  for  over  a thousand 
tablets  have  already  been  catalogued.  The 
Seminary  is  deeply  indebted  to  Prof. 
Goetze  for  making  available  for  systematic 

I study  this  valuable  collection  of  tablets. 
From  Prof.  Goetze’s  personal  report  to 
President  Mackay  concerning  the  value 
and  contents  of  the  collection  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  have  been  taken.  The 
tablets  are  from  three  main  periods : Ur 
Dynasty  (21  cent.  B.C.),  Old  Babylonian 
(18  cent.  B.C.),  and  Neo-Babylonian  (7/6 
cent.  B.C.).  There  are  about  1000  from 
the  Ur  Dynasty.  Written  in  Sumerian,  a 
non-Semitic  language,  they  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  temple  records,  i.e.,  records 
of  gifts  of  various  kinds  to  the  temple. 
These  come  mostly  from  Drehem  and 
Jokha,  cities  situated  southeast  of  Nippur. 

The  Old  Babylonian  group  consists  of 
about  260  pieces.  They  are  mainly  ad- 
ministrative documents  from  the  reign  of 
Rim- Sin  of  Larsa,  the  older  contemporary 
of  Hammurabi.  There  are  also  a few  let- 
ters, as  well  as  two  mathematical  tablets, 
one  a multiplication  table,  and  the  other 
a calculation  of  prices. 

The  Neo-Babylonian  group  is  the  largest 
of  the  three,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  Neo-Babylonian  collections  in  the 


country.  Almost  all  of  the  kings  of  the 
Neo-Babylonian  empire,  as  well  as  various 
kings  of  the  Persian  period  (Cyrus,  Dari- 
us, Cambyses)  are  represented.  Most  of 
these  tablets  are  legal  and  economical  in 
content,  the  legal  documents  representing 
a large  percentage  of  the  whole.  There  are 
also  24  letters  which  are  of  particular 
value. 

Three  royal  inscriptions,  one  of  Sin- 
kasid  of  Uruk  and  two  (identical)  of  Lu- 
Utu  of  Umma,  are  good  examples  of  this 
kind  of  text.  Scientifically,  however,  they 
are  of  little  value,  since  many  examples 
of  these  inscriptions  are  known. 

The  most  valuable  single  tablet  is  a quite 
well  preserved  vocabulary  to  which  the 
identification  number  PTS  1 was  assigned. 
It  is  3 y2  inches  wide  by  5J4  inches  long, 
and  is  divided  into  four  columns  on  each 
side.  It  gives  the  reading,  the  grammatical 
description,  and  the  Akkadian  translations 
of  certain  Sumerian  words.  Since  it  was 
from  lexical  tablets  such  as  this  that  schol- 
ars learned  to  read  Sumerian,  their  great 
value  can  be  appreciated. 

The  preservation  of  the  tablets  is  gen- 
erally good.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Prof.  Goetze,  those  that  need  repair  are 
being  rebaked  in  a specially  made  oven 
at  Yale. 

In  the  judgment  of  Prof.  Goetze  much 
of  the  material  deserves  publication.  A 
volume  of  well-selected  Ur  Dynasty  tab- 
lets should  come  from  the  first  group.  Al- 
most all  of  the  Old  Babylonian  texts 
should  be  published.  And  several  volumes 
can  come  from  the  Neo-Babylonian  col- 
lection. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  a special  fund  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  publication  of  these  pro- 
posed volumes  through  the  contributions 
of  friends  of  the  Seminary.  This  would 
indeed  be  a fitting  tribute  to  those  who 
gave  so  liberally  of  their  time  and  means 
in  the  past,  and  would  be  a great  stimulus 
to  Old  Testament  studies. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  RESOURCEFUL  MINISTERS 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  CHURCH1 


J.  Donald  Butler 


AS  you  may  know,  something  new  has 
been  added  to  Princeton  Seminary 
this  year!  Last  September  eight  young 
women  matriculated,  and  if  the  institu- 
tion were  not  co-educational  heretofore, 
with  an  occasional  woman  student  of 
theology  and  a good  percentage  of  student 
wives  about,  that  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Except  for  one  who  is  working  toward 
the  B.D.  degree,  these  young  women  com- 
prise the  first  class  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Christian  Education.  They  are 
pursuing  the  course  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Religious  Education  degree,  to  be 
granted  after  three  years  of  study.  They 
are  young  women  of  ability.  State  College 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  Maryville  College,  Erskine 
College,  and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity— these  are  the  institutions  from  which 
they  come. 

Since  the  chief  purpose  of  the  School  of 
Christian  Education  of  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  is  to  prepare  ministers  of 
education  for  the  Church  who  are  well 
grounded  both  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
educational  foundations,  it  follows  that 
many  of  the  courses  required  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree  in  theology  are  also 
required  for  the  master’s  in  religious 
education.  The  consequence  is  that  most  of 
the  courses  which  these  girls  are  taking 
during  this  first  year  make  them  fellow- 
students  in  the  same  classes  with  the  stu- 
dents of  theology.  Nevertheless  a number 
of  the  new  courses  required  of  Christian 
Education  students  are  being  given  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  Next  year  and  the  year 


following  there  will  be  still  more  additions, 
as  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  Christian  Education  are  offered. 
Of  course,  students  of  theology  may  elect 
these  new  offerings,  and,  indeed,  some  are 
already  doing  this  right  now. 

Among  these  new  courses  are  those 
which  I am  giving  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  the  character  and 
intention  of  which  I would  like  to  describe 
to  you  briefly  today. 

As  every  experienced  minister  knows, 
only  rarely  can  a person  come  to  the  local 
church  with  a preconceived  program  and 
have  perfect  success  in  putting  it  to  work. 
This  is  because  each  church  and  commu- 
nity has  its  own  individuality  which  must 
be  respected.  Any  person  who  is  going  to 
become  a part  of  the  life  of  a church  and 
community,  identifying  himself  sufficiently 
with  the  people  to  reach  them  through  an 
effective  ministry,  must  approach  his 
church  and  community,  I believe,  with  a 
sufficiently  open  mind  to  recognize  the  in- 
dividualities of  both,  understand  them,  and 
then  adapt  his  ministry  to  them  in  such 
ways  as  will  insure  the  greatest  response. 

It  was  through  experience  that  I came 
to  this  conclusion,  and  I assume  that  this 
is  a principle  that  has  an  important  place 
in  the  professional  attack  of  most  effective 
ministers.  Six  strenuous  years  spent  in  a 
single  parish  taught  me  that  I had  to  know 
my  people  well  and  be  completely  identified 
with  them  before  I could  do  much  for 
them.  More  recently,  when  in  connection 

1 A statement  made  October  17,  1944,  at  a 
luncheon  for  Princeton  Seminary  alumni  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  at 
Atlantic  City. 
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with  a war-time  agency2  it  was  my  respon- 
sibility to  visit  some  forty  or  fifty  different 
communities  and  try  to  help  them  in  meet- 
ing some  of  their  war-time  social  problems, 
I came  face  to  face  with  this  principle 
again.  The  recognition  was  forced  upon  me 
that  each  community  is  unique.  Though 
in  the  same  area  occupied  by  neighboring 
towns,  though  confronted  by  much  the 
same  physical  and  economic  conditions,  yet 
there  is  something  of  a less  tangible  sort 
that  gives  each  community  a distinct  char- 
acter of  its  own.  This,  I believe,  is  the 
prime  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  any  one  who  is  abroad  in  a church,  or  a 
community,  or  both,  and  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  do  a job  which  will  have 
enduring  effects. 

The  bearing  of  this  principle  upon  the 
training  of  professional  leaders  for  the 
Christian  Education  program  of  the  local 
church  is  a very  definite  one,  I believe.  As 
successful  as  a training  school  might  be  in 
filling  the  minds  of  its  students  with  plans 
and  programs  of  all  shades  and  descrip- 
tions, little  lasting  benefit  will  result  in  the 
churches  unless  there  is  developed  a re- 
sourcefulness and  adaptability  on  the  part 
of  the  minister  of  education  which  will  en- 
able him  to  put  plans  and  programs  to 
work  in  actual  situations,  and  what  is  even 
more  important,  to  build  actual  programs 
with  the  specific  local  situation  as  the 
frame  of  reference. 

This  is  the  chief  job  of  a school  of 
Christian  Education,  as  I see  it : the 
grounding  of  fine  Christian  personalities 
both  in  Christian  doctrine  and  educational 
foundations,  so  that  they  are  professionally 
equipped  to  become  resourceful  leaders  in 
building  and  directing  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  local  church.  Insight  must  be 
so  awakened  in  them  that  once  they  have 
responsibility  for  a job  to  be  done,  they 
can  diagnose  the  situation  and  then  pre- 
scribe for  it  by  planning  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  kind  of  program  which  is  tailor- 


made  to  match  the  individuality  of  that 
congregation. 

Now,  how  is  this  kind  of  training  to  be 
given  ? I speak  of  this  particular  qualifica- 
tion because  I believe  that  my  field  of 
specialization  is  most  directly  related  to  the 
developing  of  this  kind  of  ability.  I believe 
that  it  is  by  grounding  people  thoroughly 
and  professionally  in  the  whole  general 
field  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 
foundations  of  education  that  the  way  is 
laid  open  to  them  to  become  independent 
creators,  who  can  make  the  program  of 
Christian  Education  really  function. 

It  is  granted  that  -other  things  are 
needed,  and  I do  not  overlook  them.  I wish 
only  to  focus  attention  upon  the  central  ob- 
jective toward  which  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  education  is  di- 
rected. Of  course,  the  right  kind  of  human 
material  with  which  to  work  is  imperative. 
And  in  this  important  factor,  the  churches, 
universities,  and  colleges  are  the  resource. 
It  is  my  hope  that  at  Princeton  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  a job  of  such  calibre  that  we 
shall  attract  the  very  strongest  young  peo- 
ple from  colleges  and  universities. 

But  to  return  to  what  I regard  to  be  my 
specific  job : the  developing  of  professional 
independence,  resourcefulness,  and  initia- 
tive in  the  individual  minister  of  education. 
How  will  the  study  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education  accomplish  this? 
My  answers  to  this  question  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  to  deal  with  the  history  of  edu- 
cation as  contributing  to  this  end,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  study  of  the  subject  can 
yield  a number  of  significant  values.  I shall 
name  three.  ( i ) A knowledge  of  how  the 
science  of  education  was  given  birth  and 
the  struggles  by  which  it  grew  until  now 
that  it  is  enjoying  general  recognition. 
This  gives  the  student  an  appreciation  of 

2 Civilian  War  Services  Section,  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense. 
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the  function  and  power  of  education.  (2) 
A general  knowledge  of  many  great  edu- 
cators of  past  and  present,  the  kind  of 
situations  in  which  they  lived,  and  what 
they  did  to  meet  these  situations.  This 
gives  the  student  a living  library  of  educa- 
tional practice  which  is  not  easily  ex- 
hausted. (3)  And,  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, if  there  is  a living  acquaintance 
with  these  great  personalities  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  education,  the  student 
may  catch  the  spark  of  initiative  and  devo- 
tion which  gave  these  men  their  greatness. 
This  subtle  element  is  capable,  I believe, 
of  producing  a new  dimension  in  the 
student’s  development. 

Certainly  other  values  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  these  are  three  important  ones, 
and  they  directly  relate  to  the  development 
of  resourcefulness  in  prospective  leaders 
for  the  educational  ministry  of  the  Church. 

The  other  half  of  the  picture  is  com- 
prised of  the  values  offered  by  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  education.  These  are  de- 
pendent in  a measure  upon  the  particular 
approach  followed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject. 

Until  recently,  philosophy  and  philos- 
ophy of  education  have  been  taught 
largely  by  the  teacher  expounding  to  the 
students  his  particular  point  of  view,  the 
expectation  being  that  the  students  in  turn 
would  embrace  this  same  viewpoint.  Of 
course  some  philosophies  gained  ascend- 
ancy over  others,  and  got  for  themselves 
the  added  attraction  of  being  the  fashion, 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  And  this  did  much 
to  determine  the  viewpoints  expounded  in 
the  classroom.  In  other  words,  philosophy 
and  philosophy  of  education  have  been 
subject  to  the  influence  of  fads,  much  as 
every  other  phase  of  human  experience 
has  been. 

A little  history  will  illustrate  this.  In  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  idealism  was  the 
dominant  point  of  view  in  America.  Such 
first-magnitude  leaders  as  Josiah  Royce  in 


philosophy,  and  William  T.  Harris  in  edu- 
cation, gave  idealism  great  currency  among 
lesser  leaders.  Early  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  philosophy  of  realism  started  to 
raise  its  head  as  a reaction  to  idealism.  Al- 
though its  influence  is  still  on  the  upgrade 
at  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  out- 
standing realist  who  has  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  education  to  give  the  point  of 
view  full  expression  in  educational  doc- 
trine. In  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  ■ 
century,  the  philosophy  of  John  Dewey 
had  become  well  enough  formulated  in  edu- 
cational principles  for  his  famous  book, 
Democracy  and  Education ,3  to  be  pub- 
lished. Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
growing  acceptance  of  this  philosophy  in  ; 
educational  circles.  And  today,  in  spite  of 
our  strong  bias  toward  realism  generally, 
pragmatism  is  still  the  most  influential  edu-  j 
cational  philosophy  in  America. 

A corrective,  however,  is  now  being  de- 
veloped to  check  this  excessive  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  accordance 
with  a tendency  which  began  in  the  late 
twenties  or  early  thirties,  teachers  here  and 
there  have  been  using  the  comparative 
method  in  their  approach  to  the  problems  j 
of  philosophy  and  philosophy  of  educa-  j 
tion.  When  this  method  is  used,  the  stu- 
dent is  given  the  full  benefit  of  this  history  j 
of  conflicting  ideas  which  I have  only  sug- 
gested in  briefest  outline. 

In  1932,  Professor  Herman  H.  Horne, 
with  whom  it  was  my  privilege  both  to 
study  and  teach,  published  his  Democratic 
Philosophy  of  Education ,4  This  book  was 
significant  because  it  was  a point  for  point 
exposition  and  criticism  of  Dewey’s 
Democracy  and  Education.  But  it  had  an-  ! 
other  significance  which  is  less  commonly 
observed.  To  my  knowledge,  it  was  the 
first  textbook  utilizing  the  comparative  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  educational  philos- 
ophy. In  studying  it,  students  were  ex- 

3 New  York:  Macmillan.  1916. 

4 New  York:  Macmillan.  1932. 
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posed  both  to  pragmatism  and  idealism 
simultaneously.  In  1937,  Rupert  C.  Lodge 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba  published 
his  Philosophy  of  Education ,s  in  which  he 
added  the  study  of  realism  to  the  com- 
parisons. In  1939,  John  S.  Brubacher  of 
Yale  published  a book  entitled  Modern 
Philosophies  of  Education ,6  in  which  he 
added  the  neo-scholastic  point  of  view  to 
the  three  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
study  made  by  Professor  Lodge.  Two 
other  comparative  studies  have  appeared 
since  this  time,7  and  your  speaker  is  also 
preparing  a textbook  in  this  same  field 
which  will  give  attention  to  the  place  of 
religion  and  education  in  four  different 
points  of  view.  But  I must  not  enlarge  this 
bit  of  history  of  the  field  further. 

My  chief  purpose  in  describing  this  suc- 
cession is  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
approach  which  I have  been  using  for 
several  years  in  the  teaching  of  philosophy 
of  education,  and  the  approach  which  I ex- 
pect to  follow  in  the  courses  to  be  given 
at  Princeton  Seminary.  By  this  method  I 
hope  to  lift  the  student  above  the  level  of 
blind  response  to  the  fads  in  education  and 
religious  education,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
evaluate  developments  in  both  fields  by 
deeper  norms  than  simply  their  relation  to 
what  happens  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  times . 

As  to  specific  values  to  be  derived  by 
the  student  from  the  study  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  education,  this  very  deepening  of 


judgment  will  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
benefits.  At  least  two  others  should  be  men- 
tioned, however.  One  of  these  is  sharpened 
insight  into  educational  tasks  and  pro- 
grams. This,  it  seems  to  me,  almost  always 
results  from  the  experience  of  having 
analyzed  the  philosophic  bases  of  educa- 
tion with  some  degree  of  penetration.  The 
other  of  these  values  is  an  integrated  view- 
point, independently  achieved.  This,  I be- 
lieve, is  extremely  important,  involving  as 
it  does  the  unifying  of  Christian  experi- 
ence and  educational  theory  in  one  solid- 
ified disposition  toward  the  professional 
job  to  be  done  through  the  educational 
ministry  of  the  Church. 

I have  tried  to  give  you  some  hint  of 
what  is  being  attempted  in  the  School  of 
Christian  Education  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  particularly  the 
character  of  the  work  now  beginning  there 
in  educational  foundations.  Needless  to 
say,  the  continued  interest  of  all  alumni  of 
Princeton  Seminary  is  deeply  coveted  in 
the  carrying  forward  of  this  important 
venture. 

6 New  York:  Harpers.  1937. 

6 New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  1939. 

7 Brubacher,  John  S.,  Editor,  Philosophies  of 
Education.  The  Forty-First  Yearbook  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I. 
Bloomington,  111. : Public  School  Publishing  Co. 
1942. 

Wahlquist,  John  T.,  Philosophy  of  American 
Education.  New  York:  Ronald  Press.  1943. 
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THE  SEMINARY  AND  THE  RETURNING 
VETERANS1 

Edward  H.  Roberts 


VETERANS  are  returning  from  the 
War  at  the  rate  of  many  thousands  a 
month.  Several  veterans  are  already  taking 
courses  in  the  Seminary.  A march  back  to 
the  colleges,  universities,  and  divinity 
schools  has  begun  and  is  destined  to  assume 
unusually  large  proportions. 

Who  now  in  the  armed  forces  are  poten- 
tial students  for  the  seminaries  ? Men  who 
were  studying  for  the  ministry  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  discontinued  in  order 
to  enter  the  service ; those  with  college 
degrees  who  were  about  to  enter  a semi- 
nary when  hostilities  began ; men  with  col- 
lege degrees  who  decided  on  the  ministry 
after  joining  the  armed  forces;  men  with- 
out college  degrees  who  intend  to  complete 
their  college  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  enter  a seminary;  those  as 
civilians  who  had  seen  little  value  in  edu- 
cation but  now  have  come  to  appreciate  its 
worth  and  intend  to  enter  college  and  to  go 
on  to  complete  a theological  course ; women 
in  the  various  services  who  expect  to  give 
themselves  to  full  time  Christian  service. 

What  are  the  colleges  and  universities 
doing  for  the  returning  veterans?  Many 
are  giving  academic  credit  for  the  courses 
which  have  been  passed  satisfactorily  in 
the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program 
or  the  Navy  College  Training  Program; 
also  credit  is  being  given  for  a limited 
number  of  correspondence  courses  offered 
to  the  men  in  the  armed  services  through 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  educational  achievement  tests 
designed  by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
which  endeavor  to  measure  a man’s  ma- 
turity and  to  determine  what  he  has 


learned  in  various  ways  during  his  period 
of  military  service. 

In  view  of  these  liberal  provisions  the 
Seminary  will  require  that  a man  complete 
his  college  work  before  undertaking  the 
theological  course  and  will  recommend  that 
since  his  training  in  the  service  was  pre- 
dominantly scientific,  he  concentrate  on  a 
broad  liberal  arts  program. 

Presumably  the  Army  Specialized  Train- 
ing Program  and  the  Navy  College  Train- 
ing Program  will  contain  no  courses  which 
could  be  credited  toward  a theological  de- 
gree, but  the  Seminary  will  be  ready  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  results  of  the  educa- 
tional achievement  tests  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  and  also  to  give  credit  for 
correspondence  courses  successfully  com- 
pleted through  that  institution.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  no  extension  courses  on  seminary 
level  are  being  offered  through  the  Insti- 
tute, but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Council  on  Theological  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  ap- 
proved a plan  whereby  seminary  corre- 
spondence courses  would  be  offered  by 
selected  faculty  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Seminaries  to  the  men  in  the  service 
through  the  Armed  Forces  Institute. 
When  the  Institute  was  approached  it  was 
decided  that  the  wisest  plan  was  to  have 
the  courses  representative  of  the  American 
Association  of  Theological  Schools  rather 
than  of  one  particular  denomination.  Plans 
are  on  foot,  therefore,  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  men  under  arms  courses  by 

1 A statement  made  before  the  Faculty  at  its 
Retreat,  November  18,  1944,  at  “The  Lodge,” 
Lawrenceville,  N.J. 
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faculty  members  of  several  seminaries  for 
which  credit  will  be  given  if  the  work  is 
satisfactorily  completed. 

Requests  for  such  courses  are  coming 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  A man 
from  New  Guinea  writes : “I  am  a college 
graduate  with  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
and  wish  to  continue  my  study  in  advanced 
courses  leading  to  a theological  degree.  I 
wish  courses  equal  in  credit  to  and  fully  as 
comprehensive  as  residence  courses.”  Says 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  “Never  in  the  history  of 
teaching  by  remote  control  has  the  total 
demand  for  correspondence  study  been  so 
great  as  it  is  today.  Never  in  its  history 
has  it  filled  so  vital  a need  as  it  does  today 
for  countless  men  and  women  the  world 
over  in  the  armed  services  of  the  nation.” 
In  November  1944  more  than  300,000 
service  men  were  enrolled  for  high  school 
and  college  courses  with  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute. 

It  is  not  too  late  in  the  day  for  the  semi- 
naries to  present  their  offerings.  The  War 
is  far  from  ended,  demobilization  will  be 
a long  process  and  will  be  a time  when  the 
men  will  especially  welcome  extension 
work  for  they  will  have  more  leisure  and 
their  return  to  civilian  life  will  be  immi- 
nent. They  will  be  most  eager  to  shorten 
the  period  of  their  seminary  training.  In 
line  with  this  desire  not  only  will  credit  be 
given  for  work  satisfactorily  completed 
while  in  service,  but  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  in  the  Seminary  as 
long  as  there  is  need  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

In  planning  for  the  return  of  the  vet- 
erans, special  study  is  being  given  to  the 
content  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Seminary 
and  its  adequacy  for  the  days  ahead.  Since 
it  appears  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  Chaplains  will  be  eligible  for  a period 
of  study  under  the  provision  of  the  GI 
Bill,  a questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  alumni  of  the 


Seminary  now  in  the  chaplaincy.  Approxi- 
mately one  hundred  have  replied.  The 
answers  are  interesting.  Eighty  per  cent  do 
not  intend  to  return  to  the  church  or  to  the 
position  they  left.  Approximately  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  these  expect  to  assume  the 
pastorate  of  a church.  Several  are  unde- 
cided in  regard  to  their  plans,  but  a scat- 
tered few  have  decided  on  teaching,  West- 
minster Foundation,  administrative,  or 
Y.M.C.A.  work.  Two  indicate  that  they 
will  continue  in  the  Navy  and  two  desire 
chaplaincies  in  veterans  hospitals.  But  no 
matter  what  their  plans  in  regard  to  their 
life  work  may  be,  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
have  stated  definitely  that  they  hope  to  be 
able  to  study  in  the  Seminary  for  a period 
before  assuming  a position  in  civilian  life. 
Their  final  decision,  of  course,  in  most 
cases,  will  be  determined  by  their  financial 
circumstances,  the  possibility  of  having 
their  families  with  them,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  may  come  to  them  upon 
their  return. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
courses  they  would  suggest  that  the  Semi- 
nary offer,  most  of  the  disciplines  of  a 
theological  curriculum  were  mentioned  at 
least  once,  but  the  recommendation  which 
stood  by  itself  at  the  head  of  the  list  was 
a course  in  personal  counselling  or  pastoral 
problems.  Next  in  order  came  a desire  for 
a grounding  in  theology,  a reorientation 
to  the  world  Church  and  its  mission,  and 
courses  in  homiletics,  Bible,  and  personal 
evangelism.  As  to  method,  there  was  an 
earnest  desire  for  more  free  discussion  and 
less  lecturing. 

A question  which  will  bulk  large  with 
most  of  the  men  is  that  of  placement.  This 
is  a vast  and  intricate  problem  and  one  for 
the  Church  at  large  to  solve.  But  the  Sem- 
inary will  endeavor  to  make  its  contribu- 
tion by  advising  with  the  men,  indicating 
what  fields  are  open  and  pointing  out  the 
many  new  avenues  of  service  which  have 
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opened  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  such 
as  work  in  veterans  hospitals  and  in  reha- 
bilitation centers.  Since  the  Government 
seems  inclined  toward  the  plan  of  demo- 
bilizing the  armed  forces  gradually,  and 
the  need  for  ministers  is  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been,  the  chaplains  when  return- 


ing may  find  the  demands  for  their  services 
so  pressing  that  they  will  feel  they  cannot 
tarry  for  a time  in  a seminary  on  their  way 
to  a field  of  labor.  But  of  this  they  can  be 
assured,  if  they  desire  to  return  to  the 
Seminary  for  a period  of  study  they  will 
be  indeed  welcome. 
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THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT 


Henry  Seymour  Brown 


The  Student  Center : 

Since  June  i,  1944  there  has  been  re- 
ceived for  the  Student  Center  a total  of 
$13,971.00.  Of  this  amount  Miss  Jessie 
Munger  contributed  $5,000.00,  bringing 
her  total  gift  to  $40,000.00  for  the  Munger 
Social  Lounge.  Gifts  of  $3,750.00  each, 
from  Mrs.  Sherrerd  and  Mrs.  Tatem  have 
completed  their  joint  pledge  of  $15,000.00 
for  the  entrance  lobby  in  memory  of  their 
father,  Henry  D.  Moore.  Payments  on 
pledges,  chiefly  from  the  Alumni,  totaled 
$1,139.50. 

Additional  Gifts  to  Capital : 

Additional  annuities  to  our  annuity  ac- 
count, since  June  1st,  are  $5,000  from  Mr. 
David  R.  Stewart,  $1,000  from  Miss 
Edith  Jones,  $1,000  from  Miss  Helen 
Oliver,  $200  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Cassel- 
berry, and  $10,000  from  Mr.  Albert  Gra- 
ham. Mr.  C.  Stuart  Cooper  had  added  an- 
other $500  to  the  trust  fund,  which  he  has 
set  up  as  a memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Gifts  to  Maintenance : 

Gifts  for  the  maintenance  account  since 
June  1st  totaled  $11,927.57.  Since  Decem- 
ber, contributions  for  1944,  which  were  a 
little  delayed,  have  come  in  bringing  the 
total  to  $12,903.29,  as  compared  with 
$I3>1 53-89  last  year.  This  is  encouraging 
inasmuch  as  Princeton’s  percentage  of 


has  been  considerably  reduced  this 

year. 

Gifts  for  the  Administration  Building : 

Gifts  for  the  Administration  Building 
from  the  Alumni  by  classes  total  $4,279.59 
representing  355  individual  gifts.  The 
largest  of  these  was  $100  and  the  smallest 
$1.  The  average  gift  is  approximately  $12. 
We  have  heard  from  42.  of  the  £o  classes. 
By  Commencement  in  May,  we  expect  to 
be  able  to  report  100%  returns.  The  gov- 
ernment has  refused  priority  for  these 
changes,  but  this  need  not  delay  the  ac- 
cumulating of  the  fund  in  order  that  we 
may  proceed  immediately  after  permission 
is  given. 

The  Choir : 

The  Choir  program  continues  in  spite 
of  storms,  war,  delayed  trains,  and  all 
other  hindrances.  The  people  are  wonder- 
fully co-operative  and  new  friends  are 
constantly  made.  In  the  33  churches  visited 
on  eleven  Sundays  during  the  first  half 
of  the  season  (up  through  December 
17th)  the  collections  totaled  $2,426.34, 
about  $220.50  a Sunday.  Last  year  in  30 
churches,  visited  during  the  first  half  of 
the  season,  collections  amounted  to  $1,- 
526.65  or  $152.66  a Sunday.  The  people 
are  most  generous  and  cheerful  in  sharing 
the  burdens,  especially  in  these  days  so 
difficult  for  hospitable  housekeepers. 
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PRINCETONIANA 

Lefferts  A.  Loetscher 


Opening  of  the  Seminary 

THE  one  hundred  and  thirty-third 
year  of  the  Seminary  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1944.  The  enrollment  is  282, 
including  8 young  women  enrolled  as  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Reli- 
gious Education  (Prin.).  President  Mac- 
kay  delivered  the  opening  address. 

The  Seminary  has  adopted  the  three- 
term  plan,  with  terms  beginning  Septem- 
ber 15,  December  4,  March  5,  and  a sum- 
mer session,  beginning  May  29.  This 
means  that  students  who  wish  to  accelerate 
their  course,  or  men  returning  from  the 
service,  may  enter  at  five  different  times 
during  the  year,  as  the  twelve-week  sum- 
mer term  is  divided  into  two  six-week 
periods.  Already  there  are  five  men  on  the 
campus  who  have  returned  from  the  war 
and  each  term  may  see  additional  ex-serv- 
ice men  entering  the  Seminary. 

The  first  term  of  the  current  year  closed 
before  Christmas  with  President  Robert 
J.  McMullen  of  Centre  College  delivering 
the  address  at  the  commencement  on 
December  5. 

School  of  Christian  Education 

The  new  School  of  Christian  Education 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Seminary.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  young  women  and  young 
men  the  most  complete  preparation  pos- 
sible for  teaching  the  Christian  religion  in 
church  or  secular  schools.  Its  graduates 
will  be  qualified  to  fill  positions  as  assist- 
ants to  ministers,  as  directors  of  religious 
education,  as  teachers  in  weekday  church 
schools,  as  teachers  in  colleges,  and  as  lay 
workers  under  mission  boards  or  in  social 
settlement  projects.  The  new  school  was 
inaugurated  in  September  when  an  un- 


usually fine  group  of  young  women  with 
college  degrees  was  admitted  for  the  first 
year’s  study.  The  second  year’s  course  will 
be  offered  in  1945-1946,  and  the  third 
year’s  in  1946-1947.  In  exceptional  cases 
students  will  be  admitted  for  a shorter 
period  who  do  not  intend  to  take  the  full 
course  for  a degree,  but  who  desire  to 
equip  themselves  more  fully  for  some  task 
related  to  Christian  Education  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged,  or  desire  to  en-  j 
gage,  at  home  or  abroad. 

All  elective  courses  listed  in  the  Semi- 
nary catalog  are  open  to  students  in  the 
School  of  Christian  Education.  Members 
of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  University 
will  teach  the  courses  in  Christian  Art  and 
Symbolism  and  in  Christianity  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Summer  Term 

The  summer  term  of  1944  marked  the 
second  year  of  acceleration  in  the  Semi- 
nary.  The  enrollment  was  172.  Practically 
all  the  members  of  the  Seminary  faculty 
were  present  on  the  campus  for  at  least 
one  of  the  six-week  periods,  offering  about 
thirty  courses.  The  new  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  was  awarded  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Summer  Commencement  on  Au- 
gust 12.  Twenty-two  candidates  received 
this  degree,  while  five  were  awarded  the 
master’s  degree.  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Captain  Robert  D.  Workman  of 
the  Chaplains’  Corps,  United  States  Navy. 

A splendid  spirit  prevailed  in  the  Sum- 
mer School,  and  even  more  students  are 
looking  forward  to  the  summer  term  of 
1945.  This  will  extend  from  May  29  to  j 
August  17.  Inquiries  regarding  this  are 
coming  to  the  Seminary  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
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The  Faculty 

The  Seminary  faculty  has  been  increased 
this  year  by  the  addition  of  three  members, 
Dr.  J.  Donald  Butler,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  Rudolf  A.  Clemen,  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  the  Social  Sciences,  and  the 
Rev.  Stanley  Spencer  Newcomb,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Dr.  Butler  has  had  pastoral  experience 
and  was  a member  of  the  faculty  of  New 
York  University  for  a number  of  years. 
Dr.  Clemen  was  President  of  Whitman 
College  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and 
later  became  Professor  of  Economics  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  American  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Newcomb,  an  alumnus  of  this 
Seminary,  taught  public  speaking  at  Whit- 
worth College  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
before  coming  to  this  faculty. 

On  a Saturday  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber the  faculty  held  its  annual  retreat  at 
the  Lodge  in  Lawrenceville.  Plans  were 
discussed  for  meeting  the  needs  of  men 
who  will  be  coming  to  the  Seminary  from 
the  chaplaincy  and  from  line  service  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  work  for  the 
doctor’s  degree  was  also  discussed,  to- 
gether with  the  general  work  of  the  Semi- 
nary. These  informal  annual  gatherings 
always  prove  suggestive  and  stimulating. 

Each  autumn  witnesses  the  annual 
Trustee-Faculty  Dinner.  This  was  held  on 
October  10,  and  the  occasion,  as  always, 
was  a pleasant  one. 

Deaths  of  Trustees 

It  was  with  sorrow  that  members  of  the 
Seminary  received  news  of  the  death  since 
the  opening  of  the  Seminary  last  fall  of 
two  trustees,  Dr.  J.  Ambrose  Dunkel  and 
Spencer  S.  Marsh,  Esq. 

Dr.  Dunkel  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Napoleon,  Ohio, 
and  a former  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
Church  of  Indianapolis. 


Mr.  Marsh  was  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  National  New- 
ark and  Essex  Bank.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  board  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Formal  obituary  notices 
will  be  published  later. 

V-12  Students 

Princeton  Seminary  has  the  honor  of 
having  the  second  largest  number  of  V-12 
ministerial  students  in  the  country  with 
more  than  twenty  enrolled.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Third  Naval  District  at 
Brooklyn  and  the  Fourth  Naval  District 
at  Philadelphia,  very  valuable  field  work 
has  been  arranged  for  these  men  between 
Seminary  terms.  Assisting  commissioned 
chaplains,  they  have  worked  in  naval  hos- 
pitals, have  held  services  aboard  ships,  and 
have  counseled  with  Navy  personnel. 
Many  of  them  have  been  aboard  a sub- 
marine and  have  had  flights  in  Navy 
planes.  Attending  lectures  by  Navy  chap- 
lains has  also  been  part  of  their  field  work. 
Upon  their  graduation  from  the  Seminary 
after  two  years  of  accelerated  study  here, 
these  men  will  spend  a number  of  weeks 
at  chaplains’  school  for  specifically  naval 
instruction  before  being  commissioned  for 
active  service. 

On  the  second  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
December  a retreat  was  held  for  the  Semi- 
nary’s V-12  men  at  St.  Martin’s  House, 
Bernardsville.  Along  with  the  V-12  men 
there  were  five  members  of  the  faculty  to- 
gether with  Captain  Harp,  who  was  chap- 
lain of  the  carrier  “Hornet”  when  the 
Doolittle  mission  took  off  and  also  when 
the  “Hornet”  was  sunk. 

The  devotional  meetings  at  the  retreat 
centered  around  the  theme  “The  Chap- 
lain’s Relation  to  Man  and  God.”  Many 
commented  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
such  gatherings  ever  conducted  under 
Seminary  auspices. 
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Princeton  Institute  of  Theology 

Enrollment  at  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
Theology  last  summer  was  252,  with  19 
denominations,  23  states,  Canada,  and 
Scotland  represented.  There  were  as  many 
present  as  accommodations  permitted. 

The  sessions  of  the  Institute  this  next 
summer  will  extend  from  July  9 to  19.  An 
even  larger  number  of  elective  courses  will 
be  offered  than  last  year.  Several  whose 
presence  at  the  Institute  in  the  past  has 
been  widely  appreciated  are  scheduled  for 
a return  visit,  including  Dr.  Harris  E. 
Kirk  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  John  Sutherland 
Bonnell  of  'New  York,  Professor  Theo- 
dore M.  Greene  of  Princeton  University, 
and  Professor  Emile  Cailliet  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  John 
Baillie  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
will  deliver  the  opening  address  and  will 
speak  in  the  evenings  of  the  first  week. 

Each  morning’s  schedule  will  open  with 
a Bible  hour,  followed  by  two  periods  of 
elective  courses.  The  morning  sessions  will 
close  with  a convocation.  There  will  be 
one  afternoon  class,  that  by  Professor  A. 
M.  Friend  of  Princeton  University  en- 
titled “Christian  Art.”  Otherwise  the 
afternoons  will  be  left  free  for  fellowship 
and  private  study. 

Those  interested  are  urged  to  write  at 
an  early  date  to  Dr.  J.  Christy  Wilson.  It 
is  planned  to  keep  the  cost  down  to  last 
year’s  modest  level,  $5  for  registration 
plus  $25  for  room  and  board  for  the  ten 
days. 

During  the  week  before  the  Institute  the 
Seminary  will  act  as  host  to  a conference 
of  chairmen  of  the  Church’s  Presbyterial 
and  Synodical  Committees  on  United  Pro- 
motion, Foreign  Missions,  National  Mis- 
sions, and  Christian  Education  from  the 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  program  is 
prepared  by  the  General  Council  and  the 
Church’s  boards. 


Theology  Today 

At  the  close  of  its  first  year,  Theology 
Today  has  more  than  three  thousand  sub- 
scribers and  a steadily  growing  list  of 
friends  around  the  world.  Professor  F.  W. 
Dillistone  of  Toronto  is  serving  as  agent 
for  Canada  and  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  Press  as  agent  for  Great 
Britain. 

Journals  and  readers  in  both  America 
and  the  British  Isles  have  greeted  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  publication  with 
very  favorable  comment.  Thus,  the  editor 
of  the  British  Weekly  says  of  the  first 
two  issues:  “Not  for  a long  time  have  I 
handled  two  such  handsome,  such  strong 
and  solid  sets  of  papers,  where,  neverthe- 
less, all  the  while,  the  eye  and  concern  of 
the  writer  (which  he  communicates  to  the 
reader)  are  upon  matters  of  such  urgency 
and  immediate  pressure.”  One  of  the 
editors  of  The  Presbyter  of  England 
speaks  of  Theology  T oday  as  “a  new  quar- 
terly which  for  quality  of  writing  and 
thoroughness  of  theological  work  is  as 
heartening  as  anything  the  contemporary 
Church  can  show.”  Responses  from 
Americans  are  equally  encouraging.  A 
chaplain  in  the  Pacific  writes:  “ Theology 
Today  seems  to  me  to  be  filling  a marked 
need.  . . . These  articles  are  invaluable  in 
keeping  us  sharpened  to  the  issues  of  the 
day  and  current  Christian  thought.  I also 
believe  the  magazine  may  strengthen  and 
make  vocal  our  convictions  concerning 
Christ  and  the  Church.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing Theology  Today , P.O.  Box  29, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  price  of  this 
quarterly  is  75^  per  issue,  or  $2  per  year. 

Days  of  Prayer  and  Convocation 

One  day  a year  is  set  apart  on  the 
campus  for  special  prayer.  Dr.  Blackwood 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Day  of  Prayer  on 
November  8.  Prayer  and  discussion 
groups  were  held  in  the  dormitories  on  the  j 
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preceding  evening  and  again  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  message.  There  were  also 
special  services  in  connection  with  the  club 
breakfasts.  The  afternoon  was  left  free, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
celebrated. 

During  another  whole  day  each  year 
classes  are  also  suspended.  This  day  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Day  of  Convoca- 
tion. It  was  this  year  held  on  February  7, 
with  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick,  pastor  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  York,  bringing  the  message. 

Lectureships 

The  Rev.  Robert  J.  McMullen,  Ph.D., 
for  many  years  president  of  Hangchow 
University,  China,  and  now  president  of 
Centre  College,  Kentucky,  delivered  the 
Students’  Lectureship  on  Missions  on  De- 
cember 4,  5,  and  7.  The  topic  of  the  series 
was  “China’s  Church  Challenges.” 

During  each  term  one  preacher  and  one 
special  lecturer  are  invited  to  the  Semi- 
nary. Last  term  Dr.  Roy  Ewing  Vale, 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
the  preacher,  and  Professor  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr the  lecturer. 

President  Howard  F.  Lowry  of  Woos- 
ter College  lectured  on  the  L.  P.  Stone 
Foundation  on  the  general  subject  “The 
Tragic  Resolution.”  Many  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  Seminary  attended.  The 
five  lectures  were  delivered  on  March  5,  6, 
7 and  8. 

Physical  Education 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  excellent 
new  Whiteley  Gymnasium,  the  Seminary 
has  inaugurated  a program  of  voluntary 
physical  education.  Mr.  Jack  H.  Prichard, 
a student  who  has  had  previous  profes- 
sional experience  in  directing  physical  edu- 
cation, has  been  secured  as  leader  of  the 
program.  A class  of  about  thirty  students 
meets  twice  a week  for  calisthenics,  vol- 
leyball, basketball,  and  running.  There  is 


now  being  added  mat  work  and  the  use  of 
a gymnasium  horse  and  parallel  bars.  A 
good  showing  was  recently  made  on  a for- 
mal physical  efficiency  test.  Many  students, 
too,  make  independent  use  of  the  handball, 
basketball,  volleyball,  and  other  facilities 
which  this  excellent  gymnasium  offers. 

Christmas  Celebration 

Each  year  just  before  the  holidays  the 
Seminary  enjoys  a fine  Christmas  Pro- 
gram. This  year  the  Seminary  Choir  on 
December  12,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
David  Hugh  Jones,  gave  an  evening  of 
excellent  music.  The  large  audience  of 
faculty,  students,  and  friends  of  the  Semi- 
nary enjoyed  it  greatly. 

In  quite  different  vein  was  the  annual 
Christmas  Party  given  in  the  Whiteley 
Gymnasium  the  following  week  by  the 
Junior  Class.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
“stunt  night,”  with  the  sky  as  the  limit! 

The  Greir  Preaching  Prize 

During  the  last  year  the  Seminary  re- 
ceived nearly  $7,000  from  the  estate  of 
Elizabeth  J.  Greir  to  establish  in  memory 
of  her  niece,  Mary  Long  Greir,  a prize,  or 
prizes,  for  students  of  the  Seminary  in 
recognition  of  excellence  in  oratory,  in- 
cluding both  the  content  and  delivery  of 
sermons,  addresses,  or  declamations.  This 
generous  gift  is  much  appreciated  and  will 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  an  added  stimulus 
in  this  important  phase  of  ministerial 
preparation. 

Visits  to  Church  Boards 

As  part  of  his  practical  training  every 
undergraduate  in  Princeton  Seminary  is 
now  given  the  opportunity  of  a visit  to 
each  of  the  Church’s  boards  during  his 
course.  The  Juniors  visit  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Middlers  the  two 
boards  in  Philadelphia,  that  is,  the  Boards 
of  Christian  Education  and  Pensions,  and 
the  Seniors  the  Board  of  National  Mis- 
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sions.  The  Middlers  made  their  trip  to 
Philadelphia  in  November  and  were  most 
hospitably  received.  The  Juniors  and 
Seniors  will  go  in  February  and  March 
respectively. 

Each  board  arranges  for  the  visitors  a 
special  program  of  inspection  and  instruc- 
tion to  give  a picture  of  its  entire  work. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  every  student  a gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  worldwide  work 
of  the  Church’s  official  agencies  in  order 
that  he  may  acquire  the  necessary  back- 
ground of  information  and  may  develop 
habits  and  methods  of  missionary  educa- 
tion at  the  very  threshold  of  his  ministry. 

Long  Pastorate 

On  Saturday,  December  16,  1944,  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Thompson  of  Montgomery, 
New  York,  passed  away  after  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  Goodwill  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Montgomery  for  fifty-three 
years.  He  had  but  one  field  of  labor  and 
discharged  his  duties  with  vigor  and  effec- 
tiveness to  the  end.  Mr.  Thompson  had  a 
rich  sense  of  humor  and  a deep  spiritual 
life.  His  services  were  unique  in  that  the 
responsive  readings  consisted  of  excerpts 
from  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son attended  the  Alumni  Dinner  at  the 
May  Commencement  of  1944  and  was 
elected  President  of  his  class,  1890. 

A Pastor  Speaks 

The  First  (Munn  Avenue)  Presbyteri- 
an Church  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
which  Dr.  Robert  Brewster  Beattie  of 
the  class  of  1899  Princeton  Seminary 
served  as  pastor  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  has  published  a volume  by  him  en- 
titled In  the  Fulness  of  Time.  It  contains 
200  pages  and  is  priced  at  $2. 

The  book  consists  of  gleanings  from  a 
distinguished  and  fruitful  pastorate  con- 
taining, in  the  words  of  the  publishers, 
“inspirational  and  devotional  essays,  edi- 
torials, prayers,  poems  and  short  ser- 


mons.” Numerous  brief  words  of  faith 
and  hope  that  have  brought  blessing  to 
many  during  the  years  are  here  sent  forth 
to  continue  their  ministry  through  the 
medium  of  the  printed  page. 

Readers  will  find  the  topical  arrange- 
ment helpful,  with  the  first  division,  en- 
titled “Throughout  the  Year,”  containing 
seasonal  selections  relating  to  the  New 
Year,  Lent,  Easter,  Mother’s  Day,  Inde- 
pendence Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christ- 
mas. There  follows  material  on  such  sub- 
jects as  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  Life,  the 
Church,  and  Service.  May  these  selections 
bring  strength  and  inspiration  to  many ! 

Alumni  Council 

In  March  of  1944  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Alumni  Association  voted  that  a 
resolution  be  presented  to  the  Association 
for  submission  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Sem- 
inary requesting  that  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion be  permitted  to  elect  a limited  num- 
ber of  members  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  resolution  was  presented,  adopt- 
ed unanimously  and  presented  to  the 
Trustees. 

On  March  5,  1945,  a committee  of  the 
Board  met  with  the  Alumni  Council  at 
Princeton  for  a discussion  of  the  matter. 

Dr.  Mudge  conveyed  to  the  Council  the 
cordial  reception  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  proposal  concerning  “classes  of 
Trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  alumni  of  the 
Seminary”  made  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  May  15,  1944. 

As  the  result  of  conference  with  and 
study  by  competent  counsel,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  Dr.  Farber  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Alumni  Council  certain 
considerations  that  made  it  inexpedient  to 
press  for  a revision  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Seminary  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Alumni  Council 
that  alumni  representation  could  be  effec- 
tively attained  through  the  adoption  of  a 
by-law  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  delegat- 
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ing  to  the  alumni  the  responsibility  for 
nominating  alumni  trustees  to  the  Board, 
thus  preserving  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  present  Charter,  viz.,  the  vesting  of 
the  power  of  the  election  of  trustees  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  subject  to  their  ap- 
proval by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  view  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  *unwise  to  amend  the  Charter, 
the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Board  by  the 
election  of  six  additional  members  was 


dropped.  It  was  then  proposed  to  the  Trus- 
tees that  the  representation  of  the  alumni 
on  the  Board  consist  of  three  trustees,  one 
to  be  nominated  each  year,  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  and  to  be  ineligible  to 
succeed  himself  having  served  one  full 
term.  In  order  to  conform  to  the  Classes 
of  Trustees  as  laid  down  in  the  present 
Charter  the  alumni  representation  will  be 
initiated  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  present 
ministerial  membership  of  the  Board. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


[ 1890  ] 

James  Addison  Alexander  has  retired  as  Syn- 
odical Superintendent  of  Missions,  after  thirty- 
one  years  of  service  in  that  capacity  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pittsburgh. 

[1898] 

George  H.  Bucher  has  become  the  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  Church 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  Somerdale  and  Woodcrest 
Chapels. 

[1899] 

W.  E.  Gordon’s  new  address  is  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon,  R.  No.  2,  Box  600. 

[ 1900  ] 

Ernest  B.  Lawrence  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Clintonville  and  Pleasant  Valley  Churches, 
Pennsylvania. 

[ 1901  ] 

Jacob  VanEss  has  assumed  the  work  as  Prot- 
estant Chaplain  at  the  New  York  State  Voca- 
tional Institution  at  West  Coxsackie,  New  York. 

[ 1905  1 

Howard  I.  Kerr  has  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Central  Church,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

W.  L.  McCormick,  after  a pastorate  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  was  released  from  the  Beth- 
lehem Church,  Philadelphia,  and  made  pastor 
emeritus. 

[ 1909] 

At  its  Commencement  in  June  Hobart  College 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  Alexander  Thompson. 

[ 1911  ] 

H.  Lewis  Meyer  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

[ 1913  ] 

Arthur  B.  Fowler  has  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  Jamestown  Bible  Church,  Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

[ 1914  ] 

Walter  R.  Cremeans  now  serves  the  Presby- 
tery of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

Karl  Palmer  Miller  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
First  Church,  Collingswood,  New  Jersey. 


[ 1915] 

H.  Ray  Shear,  pastor  of  the  Beverly  Heights 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been  elected 
Moderator  of  Pittsburgh  Synod. 

[ 1916  ] 

William  R.  Lindsay  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Lake  Grove  Church,  Oswego,  Oregon. 

[ I9U  ] 

William  H.  Dilts  is  now  pastor  of  the  South 
Park  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Paul  S.  Van  Dyke,  Kerry ville,  Texas,  has  be- 
come Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in 
Western  Texas  Presbytery. 

[ 1924  ] 

Paul  H.  Fuller  is  serving  the  Bethany  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

[ 1925  ] 

M.  D.  Newton  has  begun  his  new  pastorate  at 
Van  Horn,  Texas. 

Harold  D.  Ramsburg  has  accepted  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Warren  S.  Reeve  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
First  Church  of  Antrim,  N.H. 

[ 1926  ] 

Stanley  C.  Lang  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
First  Church  of  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Nelson  resigned  Garden  Grove 
Church,  Iowa,  but  continues  to  serve  Le  Roy, 
Lucas,  and  Derby  Churches. 

[ 1927  ] 

Karl  W.  Bowman  is  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Ingram,  Pennsylvania. 

[ 1929  ] 

Philip  H.  Austin  has  been  installed  pastor  of 
the  Pennside  Church,  Reading,  Pa. 

James  L.  Rohrbaugh  has  accepted  a call  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  First  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Luther  Craig  Long  was  granted  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Education  by  New  York  University  in 
October.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  Counsellor 
to  The  Inter-Collegiate  Gospel  Fellowship  he 
is  working  for  the  duration  as  Psychologist  for 
the  War  Department. 
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[ 1930  ] 

John  A.  Hunter,  Jr.,  is  now  the  pastor  of  the 
First  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pasadena, 
California. 

Clyde  E.  Rickabaugh  will  serve  as  ad  interim 
pastor  at  the  Marple  Church,  Broomall,  Pa., 
during  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Gene  Stone  as  a 
Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army. 

[ 1931  ] 

A.  W.  Murschel  has  resigned  from  the  church 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  in  order  to  enter  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  United  States  Army. 

William  F.  Rogan  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Central  Church,  Sherman,  Texas. 

[ 1932  ] 

Benjamin  R.  Dejong  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Ashton  Church,  Iowa. 

[ 1933  1 

James  R.  Gailey  has  been  appointed  Field 
Secretary  of  Religious  Education  under  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  in  the  churches 
of  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

Professor  Aaron  John  Ungersma,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  faculty  of  the  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  has  entered  the  Navy  Chaplaincy. 

[ 1934  ] 

John  Bruere  has  gone  to  Calvary  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  May  1944  Lynn  B.  Rankin  received  the 
degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Temple  University. 

Donald  H.  Spencer  is  serving  as  assistant  pas- 
tor in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
New  York  City. 

Edward  T.  Tuten  has  been  installed  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  Church,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

[ 1935  ] 

Russell  Wingert  of  First  Church,  Tulia, 
Texas,  is  now  an  Army  Chaplain. 

[ 1937  ] 

The  First  Church  of  Roselle,  New  Jersey, 
has  called  Robert  M.  MacNab  to  be  its  pastor. 

[ 1938  ] 

Willis  A.  Baxter  has  accepted  a call  to  South 
Church,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Gerald  T.  Krohn,  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  East  Genesee  Church,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
is  now  an  Army  Chaplain. 


William  Maurer  is  serving  as  associate  minis- 
ter of  the  Central  Church,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Everett  O.  Williams  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  First  Church,  Fowler,  California. 

Rudolph  H.  Wissler  is  now  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Suffern,  New  York. 

[ 1939  ] 

Raymon  W.  Nicholson,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Scio  and  Bowerston  Church,  Ohio,  is  now 
a Navy  Chaplain. 

[ 1940  ] 

Homer  L.  Goddard,  Jr.,  First  Church,  Coal- 
inga,  California,  is  now  an  Army  Chaplain. 

John  McPherson,  Jr.,  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  Church  at  Severna  Park,  Maryland. 

The  Gaston  Church  of  Philadelphia  recently 
installed  Howard  W.  Oursler  as  pastor. 

[ 1941 1 

Jay  L.  Bush  is  now  serving  the  First  Church, 
Milton,  Pennsylvania. 

On  September  29th  W.  Harvey  Jenkins  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Caldwell  Church,  Lake 
George,  New  York. 

[ 1942  ] 

William  Grosvenor  is  serving  the  First 
Church,  Montrose,  Pa. 

Frederick  S.  Price  has  been  installed  pastor  of 
the  Elkton  Church,  Maryland. 

William  G.  Silbert,  Jr.,  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  Phoenixville  Church  in  Pennsylvania. 

S.  Arthur  Talman  has  been  released  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Wildwood,  New  Jersey, 
to  serve  as  a Chaplain  in  the  Navy. 

[ 1943  ] 

John  R.  Bodo  has  accepted  a call  to  the  Wolff 
Memorial  Church  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Robert  F.  Klepper  is  pastor  of  the  Prospect 
Heights  Community  Church,  Prospect  Heights, 
111. 

William  Morgan  Lewis  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  Gratiot  Avenue  Church  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lester  E.  Paul,  of  the  Bethany  Church,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  is  now  an  Army  Chaplain. 

Elwood  F.  Reeves,  Jr.,  is  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 

Frank  H.  Stroup  is  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Springfield,  Flourtown,  Pennsylvania. 

Howard  Toriumi  has  been  assigned  to  work 
among  the  Japanese  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

John  P.  Woods  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Arlington  Hills  East  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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The  Class  of  1944 

The  plans  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1944  are  as  follows : 

Victor  Ivan  Alfsen,  pastor,  United  Protestant 
Church,  Palmer,  Alaska. 

George  Clayton  Ames,  pastor,  Lawrence  Road 
Church,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Donald  Wayne  Amsler,  pastor,  Delphos,  Ohio. 

Roland  Walter  Anderson,  pastor,  Makemie 
Memorial  Church,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Victor  Leon  Baer,  assistant  pastor,  Kennedy 
Heights  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Joseph  William  Baus,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Samuel  Robert  Boston,  pastor,  Amagansett, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Leonard  Thomson  Boyd,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Claude  Clayton  Boydston,  Jr.,  assistant  pastor, 
First  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Kenneth  V.  Brown,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Paul  Todd  Dahlstrom,  pastor,  The  Hoyt 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y. 

Alfred  Herbert  Davies,  pastor,  Memorial 
Church,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Ralph  Irving  Deihl,  Jr.,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Harry  Rine  DeYoung,  pastor,  Wharton,  N.J. 

William  Garrett  Doxsey,  Jr.,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Cornelius  Pellman  Dukelow,  pastor,  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

William  Atwood  Dunlap,  pastor,  Lompoc, 
California. 

Charles  Richard  Eble,  pastor,  Tutuilla  Church, 
Pendleton,  Oregon. 

Karl  Herbert  Ernst,  Navy  Chaplain. 

David  Noel  Freedman,  National  Missions, 
Acme,  Wash. 

George  Plumer  Fulton,  Jr.,  pastor,  Juniata 
Church,  Altoona,  Pa. 

John  Henry  Galbreath,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Harry  Lloyd  Geissinger,  pastor,  Alexandria, 
Pa. 

Thomas  Stratton  Goslin,  II,  pastor,  Paulsboro, 
N.J. 

Floyd  Eugene  Grady,  Foreign  Missions,  Gua- 
temala, C.A. 

Robert  S.  Graham,  pastor,  First  Church,  Long 
Branch,  N.J. 

Walter  H.  Gray,  assistant  pastor,  Third 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kenneth  Atwood  Hammonds,  pastor,  Paoli, 
Pa. 

Richard  Baldwin  Hardy,  further  study,  An- 
dover-Newton  Theol.  School,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 

Charles  Shelton  Hastings,  pastor,  Alpena, 
Mich. 


Robert  Harold  Heinze,  pastor,  Immanuel 
Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ronald  Dickerman  Holcomb,  pastor,  Teaneck 
Church,  Englewood,  N.J. 

John  Mordecai  Humphreys,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Joseph  Louis  Hutton,  further  study,  Harvard 
University. 

Harry  Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr.,  pastor,  First 
Church,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Harold  Willard  Kaser,  pastor,  Forest  Grove, 
Pa. 

PauJ  William  Keppel,  assistant  pastor,  Pine 
Street  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Edwin  Sig-Ung  Kwoh,  Chinese  Students’ 
Christian  Association,  New  York  City. 

Robert  James  Lamont,  pastor,  Darby,  Pa. 

William  Elwood  Larson,  assistant  pastor,  East 
Liberty  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Truman  Matthews  Jolley,  pastor,  Harmony 
Church,  Phillipsburg,  N.J. 

Harold  Bowsher  Lawson,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Milton  Nathan  Leininger,  pastor,  Chelsea 
Church,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Ralph  Frederick  Maschmeier,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Robert  Laughlin  McCachran,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Edward  Clarke  McCance,  Jr.,  assistant  pastor, 
Irvington  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Malcolm  Seth  McCullough,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Foreign  Missions,  later. 

Robert  Patton  Montgomery,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Allan  George  Moore,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Robert  Arnold  Murphy,  assistant  pastor, 
Grace  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Katsuo  Arnold  Nakajima,  further  study, 
Princeton  Seminary. 

Carl  Loring  Nelson,  further  study,  Princeton 
Seminary. 

David  Clemens  Newquist,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Richard  Burdge  Norton,  pastor,  Marlborough, 
N.Y. 

Andrew  Francis  O’Connor,  assistant  pastor, 
First  Church,  York,  Pa. 

Henry  Louis  Patrick,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Paul  J.  Raynor,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Norman  Arthur  Robinson,  pastor,  Shawnee- 
on-Delaware,  Pa. 

Stewart  Payne  Robinson,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Donald  W.  Ruth,  assistant  pastor,  First 
Church,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Charles  Anderson  Sayre,  pastor,  Methodist 
Church,  Cranbury,  N.J. 

Julius  Eugene  Scheidel,  Jr.,  foreign  missions, 
Ebolowa,  Cameroun,  West  Africa. 

Stuart  Raymond  Schimpf,  assistant  pastor, 
Linwood  Blvd.  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ray  Richard  Searle,  pastor,  Brainerd,  Minn. 
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Andrew  M.  Sebben,  assistant  pastor,  West 
Park  Church,  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  David  Tate,  pastor,  First  Church,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa. 

Daniel  Charles  Thomas,  Navy  Chaplain. 

John  Hooper  Thompson,  Jr.,  pastor,  New 
London,  Pa. 

Mark  Robbins  Thompson,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Howard  Noboru  Toriumi,  Japanese  work, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Gordon  Stanley  Trew,  Paradis,  La.  Foreign 
missions  later. 

Bokko  Tsuchiyama,  further  study,  Princeton 
Seminary. 

John  Raymond  Tufft,  Navy  Chaplain. 

James  Horton  Underwood,  Navy  Chaplain. 


Theodore  Paul  Valenti,  pastor,  Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 

Fred  Vermeulen,  pastor,  East  Side  Church, 
Ashtabula,  Pa. 

James  Robert  Watt,  assistant  pastor,  Third 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Walter  Edward  Wiest,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Oliver  Kenneth  Williams,  Navy  Chaplain. 

Thomas  Cleland  Winn,  assistant  pastor,  West- 
field,  N.J. 

William  Johnston  Wiseman,  assistant  pastor, 
Bethany  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wendell  Guy  Wollam,  pastor,  Community 
Church,  Montauk,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

George  True  Wright,  pastor,  South  Ryegate, 
Vt. 
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ALUMNI  PUBLICATIONS-1 9+3 


The  following  publications  by  Alumni 
of  the  Seminary  have  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  librarian  during  the  year  1943.  Articles 
in  periodicals  are  listed  only  when  copies 
of  them  have  been  presented  for  the 
Alumni  Alcove  of  the  Seminary. 

Allis,  O.  T.,  ’05.  The  Five  Books  of  Moses.  319 
pp.  Philadelphia,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Publishing  Company,  1943. 

Angus,  Samuel,  ’06.  Alms  for  Oblivion.  229  pp. 

Sydney,  Angus  & Robertson,  1943. 

Baird,  H.  N.,  ’25.  Contributor  to  Presbytery  of 
Utica  Centennial,  1843-1943. 

Baker,  D.  W.,  ’39.  The  Man  Who  Loves  His 
Neighbor  but  Hates  God.  56  pp.  Cranford, 
N.J.,  Allen  Printing  Company,  1943. 

Best,  Harry,  ’17.  Deafness  and  the  Deaf  in  the 
United  States.  675  pp.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1943. 

Blackwood,  A.  W.,  ’08.  This  Year  of  Our  Lord. 

244  pp.  Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1943. 
Boettner,  Loraine,  ’28.  The  Person  of  Christ.  215 
pp.  Grand  Rapids,  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1943. 
Bowman,  J.  W.,  ’19.  The  Intention  of  Jesus.  263 
pp.  Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1943. 
Brown,  H.  S.,  ’00.  What  a Baltimore  Elder 
Asked  Us.  14  pp.  1943. 

Freedom  from  Fear.  6 pp.  Princeton,  N.J., 

1943. 

Calverley,  E.  E.,  ’09.  Bibliography  of  Works  on 
Islam  Published  After  1916.  New  York,  For- 
eign Missions  Conference,  1942. 

Chamberlain,  W.  D.,  ’22.  The  Manner  of  Prayer. 
163  pp.  Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press, 
1943. 

The  Meaning  of  Repentance.  238  pp. 

Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1943. 

Looking  the  Truth  in  the  Eye.  14  pp.  1943. 

Eddy,  G.  S.,  ’96.  Portrait  of  Jesus.  231  pp.  New 
York,  Harper,  1943. 

Emurian,  E.  K.,  ’35.  More  Dramatised  Stories 
of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers.  308  pp.  Boston, 
Wilde,  1943. 

Evans,  D.  H.,  ’24.  Follow  the  Master.  30  pp. 

Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1943. 

Frank,  A.  G.,  ’06.  The  Acts  of  Jesus.  63  pp. 
Kirkland,  Washington,  Kirkland  Publishing 
Company,  1943. 

Fritsch,  C.  T.,  ’35.  The  Anti- Anthropomorphisms 
of  the  Greek  Pentateuch.  81  pp.  Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1943. 


“A  Syriac  Manuscript  of  the  Prophetic 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament.”  Chronicle.  Vol. 
4,  No.  2/3,  Feb.- April,  1943,  pp.  79-81. 

Fuller,  D.  O.,  ’29.  Sermons  on  the  Second  Com- 
ing. Grand  Rapids,  Zondervan,  1943. 

Gulick,  J.  I.,  ’20.  The  Evangel  of  Religion. 
Mimeographed.  1936-1942. 

Hoff,  E.  G.,  ’22.  Emanuel  B.  Hoff:  Bible 
T eacher.  144  pp.  Elgin,  Illinois,  Brethren  Pub- 
lishing House,  1943. 

Homrighausen,  E.  G.,  ’24.  Choose  Ye  This  Day. 
152  pp.  Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1943. 

Evangelism  of  Childhood.  New  York, 

Board  of  National  Missions,  Department  of 
Evangelism,  1943. 

“Evangelizing  America.”  Tidings.  Au- 
tumn, 1943. 

“The  Importance  of  the  Bible  in  the 

Present  Crisis  as  a Revelation  of  God.”  The 
Journal  of  Religion  and  the  Bible,  February, 
1943,  PP-  16-21. 

“The  Inner  Life  with  God.”  Monday 

Morning,  September  13,  1943. 

“Life’s  Perennial  Emergency.”  The  Pulpit, 

October,  1943. 

Kerr,  H.  T.  Jr.  Compend  of  Luther’s  Theology. 
249  pp.  Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1943. 

“The  Cross  Is  Crucial.”  The  Presbyterian. 

April  8,  1943,  p.  3. 

“Religion:  Experience  or  Doctrine.”  The 

Presbyterian  Tribune,  Feb.  1943,  p.  9. 

“Peace  and  War.”  Church  Management. 

July,  1943,  P-  49- 

“Semantics  and  Sermonics.”  The  Chris- 
tian Century  Pulpit,  November  1943,  p.  260. 

Kromminga,  D.  H.,  ’07.  The  Christian  Reformed 
Tradition  from  the  Reformation  Till  the  Pres- 
ent. 156  pp.  Grand  Rapids,  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  1943. 

LaSor,  W.  S.,  ’34-  “The  Duty  of  Men  of  Faith.” 
The  Presbyterian.  Vol.  113,  No.  8,  Feb.  25, 
1943,  PP-  3 and  6. 

“The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Revelation. 

Vol.  13,  No.  12,  December  1943,  pp.  507  and 
539- 

“The  Parable  of  the  Dragnet.”  Revelation. 

Vol.  13,  No.  4,  April  1943,  pp.  149,  176-177. 

Leber,  C.  T.,  ’23.  Unconquerable.  160  pp.  New 
York,  Revell,  1943. 

Loetscher,  L.  A.,  ’28.  Philadelphia  Presbyterian- 
ism. Philadelphia,  Presbytery’s  Committee  on 
History,  1943. 

Loetscher,  F.  W.,  ’00.  “The  Westminster  For- 
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mularies.”  The  Westminster  Assembly:  Three 
Papers.  Philadelphia,  The  Department  of  His- 
tory of  the  General  Assembly,  1943- 
Long,  L.  C.,  ’29.  Editor  of  Christian  Opinion. 
New  York,  Intercollegiate  Gospel  Fellowship, 

J943-  , , 

Lowrie,  Walter,  ’93.  The  Lord’s  Supper  and  the 
Liturgy.  184  pp.  London,  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green,  1943. 

The  Short  Story  of  Jesus.  238  pp.  New 

York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1943. 
Lundquist,  H.  L.,  ’24.  Dynamic  Christian  Living. 

no  pp.  Grand  Rapids,  Eerdmans,  1943- 
Macartney,  Clarence,  ’05.  Digging  Old  Wells.  13 
pp.  Pittsburgh,  1943. 

The  Soldier  Who  Won  the  Toss.  15  pp. 

Grand  Rapids,  Zondervan,  1943. 

The  Conqueror  from  Calvary.  12  pp.  1943- 

The  Stranger  at  Your  Door.  7 pp.  1943- 

A Good  Soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  n pp. 

1942. 

God’s  Music  for  Your  Soul.  7 pp.  1943. 

The  Precious  Blood  of  Christ.  9 pp.  1943. 

Prayer  and  Temptation,  n pp.  1943. 

Antipas.  n pp.  1943. 

Do  Thyself  No  Harm.  9 pp.  1943. 

Sixty  Bombers  Did  Not  Return.  8 pp. 

1943- 

Your  Unanswered  Prayer.  7 pp.  1943. 

Your  Prayer  for  Others.  9 pp.  1943. 

The  Thing  I Did  Not.  8 pp.  1943. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh. 
McComb,  J.  H.,  ’27.  Wondrous  Truths  from  the 
Word.  128  pp.  New  York,  Revell,  1943. 
Mackay,  J.  A.,  ’15.  Heritage  and  Destiny.  109  pp. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1943. 

“Ordeal  by  Fire.”  New  York  Times 

Magazine,  April  25,  1943,  pp.  6 and  29. 
“Hierarchs,  Missionaries  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica.” Christianity  and  Crisis.  Vol.  3,  No.  7, 
May  3,  1943,  pp.  2-5.  Reprinted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  under 
the  title,  Why  Protestant  Missions  in  Latin 
America? 

MacRae,  A.  A.,  ’27.  Co-author  of  Nuzi  Personal 
Names.  324  pp.  Chicago,  Illinois,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1943. 

Metzger,  B.  M.,  ’38.  Contributor  to  New  Testa- 


ment Literature  in  1942.  107  pp.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, New  Testament  Club  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1943. 

“A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  a Thesis.” 

Revised  and  enlarged.  10  pp.  Mimeographed. 
1943- 

“A  Treasure  in  the  Seminary  Library.” 

Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin,  March,  1943,  PP- 
14-19. 

Napp,  J.  E.,  ’14.  The  Abundant  Life  and  Other 
Sermons  (in  Marathi). 

The  Walkers  on  the  Sea  (in  Marathi). 

Phifer,  W.  E.,  Jr.,  ’32.  The  Cross  and  Great  Liv- 
ing. 192  pp.  Nashville,  Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1943- 

Piper,  Otto.  “Arpad  Gonczy.”  Magyar  Egyhaz, 
Dec.  1942. 

“Freedom  and  Education.”  Crisis  Christol- 

ogy,  Winter,  1943. 

“The  Nazi  Persecution  of  the  Church.” 

The  Cresset,  January  1943. 

“The  Paradox  of  the  Ministry.”  The  Pres- 
byterian, September  2,  1943. 

Putt,  James,  ’37.  A Good  Soldier  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  64  pp.  Fulton,  Illinois,  Fulton 
Book  Shop,  1943. 

Schweitzer,  Frederick,  ’19.  The  Reverend  Joseph 
Bolton  Cooper  Mackie,  D.D.,  1882-1942.  21  pp. 

Smith,  Thomas,  ’36.  A Soldier’s  Theology.  233 
pp.  Philadelphia,  Dorrance,  1943. 

Speer,  R.  E.,  ’93.  Five  Minutes  a Day.  384  pp. 
Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1943. 

Zwemer,  S.  M.  “The  Duty  and  Reward  of  Sober 
Thought.”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  100,  No. 
399,  July-Sept.  1943,  pp.  422-431* 

“Ingram’s  Peace  in  Hadhramaut.”  The 

Moslem  World.  Vol.  33,  No.  2,  April  1943,  pp. 

79-85. 

Into  All  the  World.  222  pp.  Grand  Rapids, 

Zondervan,  1943. 

“Islam  in  ‘Arabia  Deserta.’  ” The  Moslem 

World.  Vol.  33,  No.  3,  July  1934,  pp.  157-164. 

“The  Jewish  Spearhead  in  the  Near  East.” 

Jewish  Missionary  Magazine,  Vol.  24,  No.  245, 
December  1943,  pp.  165-166. 

“The  Tragedy  of  Israel  Today.”  Jewish 

Missionary  Magazine,  Vol.  23,  No.  239,  May 
1943,  PP-  65-66. 
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The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  by  John  D.  Davis,  revised  and  re- 
written by  Henry  Snyder  Gehman.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1944. 
Pp.  xii,  658;  with  16  maps  by  George  Er- 
nest Wright  and  Floyd  Vivian  Filson. 
$3-5°- 

It  was  Goethe  who  once  said  that  “the  prime 
qualification  of  a critic  is  enthusiasm.”  The  pres- 
ent critic  of  this  Dictionary  of  450,000  words  and 
more  had  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  when  he  began 
his  task,  and  he  certainly  lost  none  in  the  process 
of  its  accomplishment.  While  it  is  naturally  pain- 
ful to  see  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  one’s 
old  Professor  supplanted,  Dr.  Gehman  has  per- 
formed his  surgical  operations  so  skillfully  and 
sympathetically,  that  were  Dr.  Davis  still  with 
us  he  would  himself  very  probably  endorse  the 
majority  of  Dr.  Gehman’s  emendations.  There  is 
not  a hint  of  personal  innuendo  in  the  entire  vol- 
ume. The  author  accordingly  merits  cordial 
commendation  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  has 
executed  his  task.  Most  sincerely  do  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  completion  of  a prodigiously 
arduous  and  difficult  work. 

The  publishers,  too,  deserve  unqualified  praise 
for  such  a superb  production.  While  the  type  em- 
ployed may  seem  too  small  to  some,  this  should 
be  expected  in  a work  of  this  character,  and  in 
these  times.  The  proofreading  seems  well-nigh 
perfect.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  headings 
of  the  various  articles  might  have  been  a little 
heavier  and  more  outstanding ; and  that  the  pagi- 
nation might  have  remained  at  the  top  (instead 
of  at  the  bottom)  of  the  page  as  in  the  former 
editions ; but  these  are  matters  of  individual 
choice.  On  the  whole,  this  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  the  “Davis  Dictionary”  brings 
not  only  honor  to  Princeton’s  scholarship,  but 
glory  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Ministers  and 
Bible  teachers  of  all  denominations  will  continue 
to  receive  great  help  from  it;  and  its  price  is 
most  moderate. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  archaeology  has 
done  much  in  helping  to  interpret  the  Bible.  Sev- 
eral articles  in  the  former  editions  have  accord- 
ingly been  brought  up  to  date.  That  on  “Azazel” 
is  well  done;  that  on  “Balaam,”  however,  never 
hints  that  the  ass  on  which  Balaam  rode  and 
which  spoke,  was  only  heard  to  do  so  in  Ba- 


laam’s sleep  (Num.  22:20-35).  That  on  “Jericho” 
fails  to  mention  the  important  discoveries  made 
there  by  Garstang  in  recent  years.  In  the  long 
article  on  “Isaiah”  Dr.  Gehman  reveals  his  atti- 
tude to  criticism.  Though  Dr.  Davis  had  de- 
fended the  unity  of  the  book,  emphasizing  the 
strong  claims  of  prediction  in  it,  Dr.  Gehman 
shows  a willingness  to  divide  it  among  other 
authors  long  subsequent  to  Isaiah’s  own  time, 
claiming  that  “fairness  in  scholarship  demands 
that  the  theories  of  divided  authorship  receive 
due  consideration” ; yet,  he  admits  in  his  conclu- 
sion, that  “there  is  a unity  in  the  Book  which 
cannot  be  overlooked”  (pp.  270,  271).  Happily 
the  Presbyterian  Church  allows  for  differences 
of  critical  opinion  on  such  questions ! The  unity 
of  Zechariah  he  leaves  an  open  question  (p. 
653)-  Jonah  and  Joel  he  dates  late;  but  Obadiah 
he  assigns  to  “the  time  of  Ahaz”  (p.  433).  In  his 
article  on  the  “Pentateuch”  he  explicitly  states 
that  “the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
demands  that  the  Pentateuch  precede  the  proph- 
ets” (p.  470).  This  of  course  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis.  And  in  his 
excellent  article  on  “Egypt”  he  boldly  declares 
that  Israel’s  experience  in  slavery  and  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  are  “not  peculiar  to  one  tribe 
as  though  but  a portion  of  the  Hebrew  folk  had 
endured  Egyptian  slavery”  (p.  152),  which  di- 
rectly challenges  the  claims  made  by  radical 
critics,  such  as  Meek  of  Toronto  in  his  Hebrew 
Origins  (ch.  I).  He  also  distinguishes  “the  au- 
tochthonous” Philistines  as  distinct  from  “the 
Philistines  who  came  from  Caphtor”  (p.  446). 
These  are  conservative  allegations ! 

The  New  Testament  articles,  which  originally 
were  supplied  to  Dr.  Davis  by  Professors  Purves 
and  Warfield,  have  been  left  to  stand  practically 
unaltered.  But  one  misses  separate  articles  on  the 
“Resurrection”  and  “Love”  (wanting  also  in  the 
former  editions ! ) , which  in  other  one-volume 
Dictionaries  usually  find  a place.  From  the  re- 
viewer’s point  of  view,  the  greatest  need  of  the 
modern  church  is  more  emphasis  on  the  agape- 
love  of  our  Lord’s  “New  Commandment” 
(John  13:34). 

Of  the  16  new  maps  with  which  the  Dictionary 
concludes  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  they 
are  strikingly  flamboyant.  In  many  respects  they 
are  beautiful  and  certainly  most  attractive.  That 
of  Palestine  in  Relief  on  Plate  I is  most  excel- 
lent, rivalling  Lowdermilk’s  in  the  National 
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Geographic  Magazine  of  December  1944.  One  is 
loath  to  criticize  any  feature  of  it;  but  the  Jordan 
seems  to  disappear  in  the  region  of  Bethshean, 
the  name  Argob  is  apparently  missing  through 
oversight,  and  in  general  the  lettering  of  the 
Proper  Names  is  unnecessarily  small.  In  Plate  II 
Memphis  would  look  better  on  the  East  bank  of 
the  Nile;  in  Plate  III,  Marah  is  too  far  south, 
Mt.  Hor  is  entirely  missing,  and  the  King’s 
Highway  is  made  to  run  north  and  south  only, 
which  tacitly  refutes  the  assumed  identification 
of  Kadeshbarnea  on  p.  340.  In  Plate  XII  Dion  of 
Gilead  is  strangely  located  in  Bashan.  In  Plate 
XVI  Golgotha  is  very  properly  associated  with 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (cf.  Art. 
“Calvary,”  p.  86). 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are,  in  gen- 
eral, a great  improvement  on  those  of  former 
editions,  though  several  more  wood-cuts  might 
yet  be  eliminated  and  photographs  substituted  in 
their  place.  Even  certain  of  the  new  ones  might 
greatly  be  improved  (pp.  71,  237,  243,  420,  555). 
The  many  excellencies  of  the  volume  as  a whole, 
however,  far  outweigh  its  faults. 

Chicago,  Illinois.  George  L.  Robinson 

The  Saturday  and  Sunday  Lessons 
from  Luke  in  the  Greek  Gospel  Lection- 
ary, by  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Ph.D.  (Studies 
in  the  Lectionary  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  Vol.  II,  No.  3.)  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1944.  Pp.  vi,  101.  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Assistant  Professor 
in  the  New  Testament  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  this  study  of  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  lessons  taken  from  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  is  a 
portion  of  the  thesis  submitted  by  him  to  Prince- 
ton University  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  of  this  review 
that  the  dissertation  is  a painstaking  and  thor- 
ough investigation  of  a difficult  and  complicated 
subject. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  lectionaries  is  most  heterogeneous 
in  character.  It  is  often,  as  one  would  naturally 
expect,  of  the  Byzantine  type.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, early  readings,  which  did  not  make  their 
way  into  the  Byzantine  text,  are  embedded  in 
the  text  found  in  the  lectionaries.  These  variae 
lectiones  are  more  than  the  fossilized  remains  of 
a remote  and  long  forgotten  past.  They  are  liv- 
ing witnesses  to  the  affinity  of  the  lectionary  text 


with  the  most  ancient  types  of  text,  viz.  the 
Neutral  or  Alexandrian,  the  “Western,”  and  the 
Caesarean  (including  both  the  pre-Caesarean 
and  the  Caesarean).  Naturally  the  proportion  of 
readings  derived  from  these  different  sources 
varies  greatly  in  the  area  studied  by  Dr.  Metz- 
ger. The  influence  of  the  “Western”  text,  as  one 
might  perhaps  anticipate,  is  the  weakest  (only 
about  7 per  cent  in  the  sample  Saturday  lesson 
and  about  11  per  cent  in  the  sample  Sunday  les- 
son) ; whereas  that  of  the  Neutral  or  Alexan- 
drian type  is  considerably  stronger  than  the 
“Western”  (about  14  per  cent  in  the  sample 
Saturday  lesson  and  about  18  per  cent  in  the 
sample  Sunday  lesson).  But  the  ancient  text 
which  exerted  by  far  the  greatest  influence  on 
that  of  the  lectionaries  was  the  Caesarean  (about 
70  per  cent  pre-Caesarean  in  the  sample  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  lessons,  and  about  55  per  cent 
Caesarean  in  the  sample  Saturday  lesson  and 
about  60  per  cent  Caesarean  in  the  sample  Sun- 
day lesson).  This  point  is  emphasized  by  the 
reviewer  because  it  seems  to  him  to  be  both  in- 
teresting and  important.  If  further  investigation 
proves  that  substantially  the  same  proportions 
obtain  in  other  areas  of  the  lectionary  text,  we 
shall  know  the  general  character  of  the  text 
which  was  read  in  the  services  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Byzantine  and  lectionary  texts,  as  the 
writer  points  out,  overlap  to  some  extent;  but 
they  have  different  histories  and  are  different 
in  character.  The  reviewer  agrees  with  Dr. 
Metzger  that  “the  lectionary  text  was  derived 
from  a text  predominantly  ‘Caesarean’  (or,  more 
precisely,  pre-Caesarean)  and  was  gradually 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  prevailing 
Byzantine  text”  (p.  66).  This  hypothesis  is  much 
more  probable  than  the  alternative  suggestion, 
which  Dr.  Metzger  rejects,  that  the  lectionary 
text  owes  its  origin  to  “a  typical  Byzantine  text 
which  somehow  acquired  a considerable  number 
of  ‘Caesarean’  readings”  (p.  66).  Why  this  par- 
ticular type  of  text  rather  than  the  Byzantine 
came  to  be  the  text  of  the  lectionaries  is  another 
question.  The  Vulgate  was  slow  in  displacing  the 
Old  Latin  version  in  the  West,  just  as  the  Re- 
vised Version  has  by  no  means  completely  sup- 
planted the  King  James  Version  in  the  public 
services  of  our  churches.  So,  too,  Coverdale’s 
translation  of  the  Psalter  (with  some  slight 
changes)  is  still  read  and  sung  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  This  holding  fast  to  an  old  text  that 
was  familiar  and  revered  is  due  to  the  conserva- 
tism of  Christians  in  such  matters.  Perhaps  this 
same  feeling  was  responsible  for  the  retention 
of  a text  which  was  predominantly  Caesarean,  or 
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rather  pre-Caesarean,  in  the  services  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Until  very  recently  the  text  found  in  the  lec- 
tionaries  has  been  the  Cinderella  among  New 
Testament  texts.  Assuming  that  it  was  wholly 
Byzantine  and  quite  unimportant,  textual  critics 
have  almost  completely  ignored  it.  The  lection- 
aries  were  listed;  but  their  readings  were  rarely 
cited,  and  their  text  was  never  systematically 
examined.  Obviously  this  was  a mistake.  The 
text  which  is  preserved  in  the  lectionaries  should 
be  carefully  investigated,  because  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  text  as  a whole  cannot  be  under- 
stood. 

The  reviewer  congratulates  the  author  of  this 
thesis  on  the  accomplishment  of  a useful  piece 
of  work  in  a thoroughly  scholarly  manner.  The 
evidence  on  which  his  conclusions  are  based  is 
presented  by  means  of  tables,  and  his  conclusions 
are  clearly  stated.  The  reviewer  hopes  that  the 
remainder  of  Dr.  Metzger’s  dissertation  will 
soon  be  published. 

William  H.  P.  Hatch 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Evangelism  Today , Message  Not  Meth- 
od, by  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  New  York, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1944.  Pp. 
125.  $1.50. 

“We  are  told  that  Luther  threw  an  inkpot 
at  the  devil  in  the  Wartburg  while  preparing  his 
version  of  the  German  Bible.  The  legend  is 
prophetic.  The  best  thing  to  throw  at  the  devil 
of  ignorance  and  error  is  an  inkpot — in  modern 
terms  a printing  press.”  So  says  Dr.  Zwemer  in 
his  most  recent  book  about  evangelism  through 
the  printed  page. 

Dr.  Zwemer  has  thrown  many  an  inkpot  at 
the  demons  which  beset  the  Christian  cause  in 
the  Mohammedan  lands  and  in  America.  He  al- 
most always  comes  forth  on  the  subj  ect  of  the 
hour.  Now  that  the  various  Churches  are  ap- 
pointing commissions  on  evangelism  and  there  is 
a wide  interest  in  this  subject,  Dr.  Zwemer 
makes  his  contribution.  He  does  not  choose  to 
tell  pastors  and  missionaries  just  how  they 
should  carry  on  their  work — though  he  cannot 
help  dropping  many  good  hints  along  this  line 
as  he  proceeds.  The  avowed  intent  of  the  volume 
is  to  set  forth  the  content  of  evangelism  rather 
than  offer  a manual  of  method. 

As  usual  with  his  works,  this  book  is  rich  in 
Biblical  references  and  in  insights  that  have  been 
gained  in  long  missionary  experience.  The  Gos- 


pel of  the  Cross  and  resurrection  is  considered 
the  central  theme  of  evangelism.  Scarcely  any 
testimony  to  the  power  and  meaning  of  the  Cross 
could  be  stronger  than  the  words  of  an  Afghan 
Moslem,  quoted  on  page  23 : “The  Cross  is  the 
center  of  all  revelation.  Have  you  ever  thought 
what  the  Bible  would  be  like  without  the  Cross? 
Take  the  Cross  out  of  this  book  and  you  won’t 
be  able  to  recognize  it.  If  there  be  no  promise  of 
the  Cross  in  the  Old  Testament  then  its  Laws 
distress  me.  It  is  a book  of  fatalism.  If  there  is 
no  Cross  in  the  New  Testament,  then  it  blazes 
with  pitiless  splendour.  But  put  the  Cross  back, 
and  at  once  the  book  becomes  a Gospel.  Its  Law 
becomes  Love,  its  shadows  flee  away,  its  destiny 
is  the  Father’s  House.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  pastor,  missionary 
or  Christian  worker  who  reads  this  book  will 
find  much  he  will  wish  to  quote,  as  well  as  pages 
of  vital  interest  and  inspiration. 

J.  Christy  Wilson 

The  Relevance  of  the  Prophets,  by  R. 
B.  Y.  Scott.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1944. 
pp.  237.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Scott,  professor  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture in  the  United  Theological  College  at  Mont- 
real, has  given  us  a presentation  of  the  prophets 
from  the  critical  and  historical  point  of  view. 
His  approach  to  this  study  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  Preface : “This  interpretation  of  prophetic 
religion  and  its  bearing  on  our  problems  is  ad- 
dressed to  ministers  and  laymen  who  are  not 
afraid  of  serious  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  but 
who  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  more 
technical  discussions  which  lead  professional  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible  to  their  conclusions.”  He  holds 
that  the  Hebrew  tribes  began  with  animistic 
beliefs  and  tribal  gods,  but  that  Yahweh  as  the 
ethical  God  was  made  known  by  Moses.  In 
speaking  of  the  covenant,  Scott  says : “The  Old 
Testament  doctrine  of  election  and  covenant  is, 
then,  an  historical  statement  of  fact,  even  though 
it  be  a fact  that  must  be  accepted  by  faith,  and 
is  otherwise  meaningless.”  According  to  the  au- 
thor, monotheism,  however,  is  the  consequence 
rather  than  the  burden  of  the  eighth  century 
prophets : “it  first  becomes  explicit  in  the  written 
prophecy  of  the  post-exilic  Second  Isaiah.” 

The  title  of  the  'first  chapter  is  “What  is  . 
Prophecy?”  Thereupon  the  following  themes 
are  treated:  the  World  of  the  Prophets,  Ante- 
cedents and  Beginnings,  the  Prophetic  Succes- 
sion, the  Prophetic  Word,  the  Theology  of  the 
Prophets,  the  Prophets  and  History,  the  Proph- 
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ets  and  the  Social  Order,  Prophetic  Religion, 
and  the  Relevance  of  the  Prophets. 

Scott  considers  a prophet  as  a spokesman  of 
God,  correctly  illustrating  the  meaning  from  Ex. 
4:15,  16  and  7:1;  the  prophets  felt  themselves 
responsible  to  God,  and  they  accepted  the  word 
of  the  Lord  as  a divine  command.  The  author 
describes  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  Pales- 
tinian environment  upon  the  Israelites  and  sees 
in  classical  prophecy  the  reaction  of  Israel’s  na- 
tive religion  to  the  debased  religion  and  morality 
of  the  Canaanites.  “Speaking  in  religious  terms, 
it  was  God’s  answer  to  man’s  desperate  need.” 

The  etymology  suggested  for  Nazirite  on  page 
49  should  be  corrected.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  root  ndzar  and  means  literally  “one 
separated,  vowed,  or  consecrated  (to  God)”;  in 
taking  it  from  neser  (sprout,  shoot)  the  writer 
ignores  the  root  of  the  word.  The  use  of  ndzlr 
(Nazirite)  in  the  sense  of  an  “undressed  vine” 
in  Lev.  25:5,  11  is  merely  a figurative  extension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  derivation  of  Nazirite. 

Dr.  Scott  shows  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
his  Old  Testament  material.  To  the  reviewer  the 
most  interesting  chapter  was  the  Seventh  on  the 
Prophets  and  History.  As  regards  the  author’s 
theme,  many  excellent  suggestions  on  the  Rele- 
vance of  the  Prophets  are  given  in  the  final  chap- 
ter without  furnishing  a short  cut  to  preaching. 
Scott  well  says : “But  it  is  easier  to  see  in  a 
general  way  that  the  prophets  are  relevant  to 
our  modern  social  problems,  than  it  is  to  be 
more  specific.”  The  preacher  will  find  much  help 
in  this  volume,  but  if  he  wishes  to  unfold  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  prophets  he  will  still  have 
to  work  hard  on  the  books  of  the  various  proph- 
ets with  commentaries.  _ 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

The  Relevance  of  the  Bible,  by  H.  H. 
Rowley.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1944.  Pp. 
192.  $1.75. 

This  is  only  a small  book  in  size,  but  Rowley 
has  given  us  multum  in  parvo.  The  Bible  is  rele- 
vant to  our  modern  world,  and  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Book  the  writer  always  keeps  a bal- 
ance between  technical  scholarship  and  spiritual 
insight.  He  values  the  fullest  and  frankest  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  he  finds  in  such  study  no 
menace  to  the  spirit.  The  subject  is  presented 
very  clearly  and  succinctly,  and  the  layman  can 
read  this  work  with  profit.  A wide  range  of 
thought  is  covered,  as  is  indicated  by  the  chapter 
headings:  the  Changing  Emphasis  in  Biblical 
Studies,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  Prophets 


of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Unity  of  the  Bible, 
the  Use  of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  the  Bible,  Sin 
in  the  Thought  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ. 

Rowley  recognizes  all  the  human  processes 
that  went  into  the  making  of  the  Bible  without 
reducing  it  to  a merely  human  document ; he  con- 
siders it  first  and  foremost  a religious  book, 
God’s  word  to  man.  He  sets  the  Prophets  into 
their  historical  background,  but  at  the  same  time 
stresses  the  timelessness  of  their  messages.  In 
them  the  work  of  Moses  came  to  fruition,  but 
they  found  their  inspiration  from  their  experience 
with  God. 

The  author  holds  that  the  process  of  inspira- 
tion is  fundamentally  the  same  in  the  two  Testa- 
ments ; the  source  of  that  inspiration  is  God  who 
is  perfectly  revealed  in  Christ.  Rowley  maintains 
that  faith  rests,  “not  on  our  view  of  inspiration, 
but  on  a living  experience  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.”  This  book  clearly  shows  the 
need  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
in  revelation  and  their  organic  relationship  to 
each  other. 

Even  though  the  author  has  given  us  a chapter 
on  sin,  he  realizes  that  he  cannot  do  more  than 
concentrate  on  a few  aspects  “of  what  the  Bible 
regards  as  the  fundamental  problem  of  man.”  In 
this  connexion  his  treatment  of  the  suffering  of 
Job  is  excellent. 

In  speaking  of  Christ,  Rowley  says : “He  em- 
bodied the  final  revelation  of  God,  not  in  His 
word  alone,  but  in  Himself.  For  He  was  the  final 
Word  of  God.”  Man  is  compared  to  an  ellipse 
with  its  two  foci,  but  in  Christ  these  two  foci 
coincide;  His  life  is  a circle,  for  He  and  the 
Father  are  in  perfect  harmony.  With  the  full 
knowledge  that  individual  redemption  is  essential, 
the  writer,  however,  concludes  the  book  with 
the  ecumenical  task  of  the  Church  “corporately 
to  seek  to  bring  the  corporate  life  of  the  world 
to  the  recreating  spring  of  the  Crucified  Re- 
deemer.” 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Notes  on  Genesis.  For  Ministers  and 
Serious  Bible  Students,  by  Albertus  Pie- 
ters, Emeritus  Professor,  Western  The- 
ological Seminary,  at  Holland,  Michigan. 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1943.  Pp.  196. 
$2.00. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  suggests. 
It  consists  of  notes,  each  of  which  deals  with 
some  specific  difficulty  encountered  by  the  aver- 
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age  reader  of  Genesis.  The  need  for  a volume  of 
this  type  written  in  clear,  non-technical  English 
is  obvious.  Altogether  there  are  118  notes,  74 
of  which  relate  to  problems  in  Genesis  1-11,  and 
some  twenty  to  the  first  chapter  alone.  This 
proportion  is  instructive.  Typical  among  the 
topics  treated  are : How  to  interpret  Genesis  One, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “Day,”  the  temptation 
narrative,  the  growth  of  population  and  Cain’s 
wife,  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men, 
the  sin  of  Sodom,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  etc. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  frank  common  sense 
of  the  author.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  ignore 
difficulties,  or  to  pass  over  them  lightly.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Pieters  does  not  seek  to  unlock 
doors  for  which  he  has  no  key.  He  does,  however, 
give  an  inquirer  the  benefit  of  wide  reading,  and 
his  own  candid  judgment  on  such  matters.  His 
attitude  is  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 
In  fact  these  notes  doubtless  represent  his  ma- 
tured answers  to  students’  questions.  On  some 
disputed  points  the  author  gives  quite  an  ade- 
quate history  of  interpretation,  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  base  his  own  opinion  upon  the  value  of 
evidence  presented.  While  the  notes  recognize 
liberal  positions,  they  reveal  a distinctly  con- 
servative bent,  united  with  an  open-minded  atti- 
tude on  most  questions.  Where  Dr.  Pieters  has 
quite  fixed  opinions  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
so,  and  gives  his  reasons.  A bibliography  of  six 
and  one  half  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in- 
cludes many  valuable  references  for  collateral 
reading.  A carefully  prepared  index  makes  ready 
reference  to  specific  items  possible.  Not  all  read- 
ers will  accept  the  author’s  conclusions,  but  min- 
isters and  laymen  alike  will  be  grateful  for  these 
clearly  written  notes  on  a book  which  bristles 
with  problems. 

Howard  Tillman  Kuist 

A Conservative  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament , by  Samuel  A.  Cartledge.  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press,  Athens,  1944. 
pp.  238.  $2.50. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  reviewed  by 
Dr.  H.  S.  Gehman  in  The  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin , Vol.  XXXVII,  Dec.  1943,  No.  1,  pp. 
47-48.  It  is  significant  that  the  University  of 
Georgia  Press  has  now  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  edition — although  it  is  not  so 
called  on  the  title  page,  and  that  the  price  has 
been  advanced  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a copy.  Since 
the  author  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  text  of  the  book,  another  de- 
tailed review  will  not  be  made.  The  book  has 
been  well  received,  a fact  which  well  attests  its 


value.  Important  criticisms,  mostly  of  a theologi- 
cal character,  are  met  by  the  author  in  the  pref- 
ace. It  is  hoped  that  even  greater  success  will 
attend  the  reception  and  distribution  of  the 
second  edition. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

The  Witness  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  by 
Ned  Bernard  Stonehouse,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  in  Westminster  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Presby- 
terian Guardian,  Philadelphia,  1944.  Pp. 
xvi,  269.  $2.50. 

The  importance  of  this  book,  planned  as  the 
first  half  of  a critical  re-examination  of  the  Gos- 
pels, consists  in  the  fact  that  here  a theologian, 
who  regards  himself  as  the  representative  of  the 
right  wing  of  conservative  Presbyterianism  pro- 
ceeds in  his  work  irrespective  of  the  traditional 
views  concerning  the  Gospels,  and  unimpeded  by 
the  categories  of  a preconceived  theological  sys- 
tem. His  only  purpose  is  by  careful  and  patient 
analysis  to  develop  the  witness  of  the  Biblical 
text  itself.  Dr.  Stonehouse  writes  as  a scholar, 
who  has  acquired  full  mastery  of  his  field,  and 
is  familiar  with  the  whole  literature  on  Gospel 
criticism  in  English  and  German.  In  his  inter- 
pretation the  author  follows  particularly  Dr. 
Geerhardus  Vos,  a theologian  whose  significance 
has  seldom  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Study  of  both  style  and  selection  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  Gospels  show  that  they  are  not  biog- 
raphies of  Jesus  written  from  the  historian’s 
viewpoint,  but  rather  presentations  of  Jesus  as 
the  Saviour.  Over  against  the  harmonistic  at- 
tempts of  former  days  Dr.  Stonehouse  agrees 
with  the  critics  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Gos- 
pel material  is  largely  topical,  not  chronological. 
The  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  Mark’s 
Gospel  presents  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  appear- 
ing here  on  earth,  and  thus  surrounded  by  mys- 
tery. The  history  of  Jesus  is  described  by  Mark 
as  God’s  decisive,  miraculous  action,  and  there- 
fore as  being  of  supreme  significance  for  the 
whole  of  mankind.  The  author  shares  the  views 
of  most  critics  that  Mark’s  Gospel  ended  at  16 :8, 
but  he  does  not  believe  in  an  incidental  mutila- 
tion. Rather  he  holds  that  Mark  did  not  want  to 
report  any  resurrection  appearance,  because  he 
considered  the  empty  tomb  as  “the  doubt-shatter- 
ing witness  to  the  Resurrection.”  Matthew’s 
peculiarity,  according  to  Dr.  Stonehouse,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  he  places  Jesus  in  the  framework 
of  God’s  history  with  mankind.  “His  purpose  is 
to  depict  Jesus  as  the  Messianic  King,  the  Son 
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of  David,  whose  history  fulfils  the  revelation  of 
the  Old  Testament”  (p.  127). 

Besides  being  a clear  and  judicious  discussion 
of  modern  Gospel  criticism  Dr.  Stonehouse’s 
book  abounds  in  valuable  pertinent  observations 
concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  first  two  evan- 
gelists. One  regrets  sometimes  that — a residue 
of  former  apologetic  habits — the  author  should 
have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  refutation  of 
certain  eccentric  views.  What  we  need  in  the 
field  of  Gospel  study,  and  what  the  author  would 
be  able  to  give  us,  is  a positive  treatment  of  the 
four  Gospels  that  would  show  how  each  of  the 
Evangelists  proclaims  the  good  news  from  a dif- 
ferent angle,  and  how  everything  in  each  book  is 
in  the  service  of  the  portraiture  of  Christ,  com- 
parable to  what  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Moorehead  did 
in  his  Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels  (Westminster 
Press,  1900) . It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  his  second 
volume  the  author  will  consistently  adopt  the 
method  employed  in  Chapters  1 and  7,  where  he 
keeps  the  positions  of  the  critics  constantly  in 
mind,  but  confines  himself  to  elaborating  the  posi- 
tive content  of  the  Gospels  by  means  of  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  texts. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Symbols  of  Christ,  by  Damasus  Win- 
zen,  O.S.B.,  Monk  of  Maria  Laach.  Draw- 
ings by  William  V.  Cadek.  Volume  I : The 
Old  Testament.  St.  Paul’s  Priory,  Key- 
port,  N.J.,  1944.  $1.00. 

Father  Damasus  was  one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  the  liturgical  revival  of  Continental  Roman 
Catholicism,  which  the  Benedictine  Order  re- 
garded as  one  of  his  principal  domains.  Exiled 
from  his  native  Germany  he  formed  together 
with  two  other  German  Benedictines  the  nucleus 
of  a new  liturgical  movement  here  in  this  coun- 
try. The  small  priory  of  St.  Paul’s,  idyllically 
situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey plains,  has  already  become  a new  spiritual 
center.  The  effects  of  this  movement  make  them- 
selves felt  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
Church  among  Episcopalians  and  other  Protes- 
tant groups.  This  booklet  discusses  briefly  some 
of  the  less  familiar  symbols  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  as  the  Seal  of  the  Living  God,  the 
Tree  of  Life,  the  Holy  Mountain,  the  Burning 
Bush,  the  Brazen  Serpent,  the  Star  of  Jacob,  the 
Rod  of  Jesse,  and  the  Key  of  David.  The  inter- 
pretation is  based  primarily  upon  the  Bible;  but 
patristic  exegesis  and  folklore  are  also  asked  for 
additional  light.  The  book  is  primarily  written 
for  devotional  purposes.  The  simple  and  impres- 
sive drawings  that  Wm.  V.  Cadek  has  contrib- 


uted will  prove  a real  help  toward  this  end. 
These  simple  red  ink  contour  drawings  make 
clear  the  difference  between  a symbol  and  an 
illustration.  They  emphasize  that  element  of  the 
object  which  enables  it  to  become  the  adequate 
representation  of  a quality.  The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  begin  to  understand  again  that 
the  imagery  of  the  Bible  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  revealed  word.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
Biblical  images  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  the  divine  truth  is  not  the  truth  of  abstract 
statements,  but  rather  a truth  concerning  divine 
realities.  The  Biblical  images  and  symbols  en- 
able us  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  structure 
of  those  realities.  They  demand  therefore  quiet 
meditation.  This  booklet  will  prove  of  great  help 
towards  such  understanding ; not  only  to  the 
minister,  but  also  to  the  layman. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

More  Than  Conquerors,  by  W.  Hen- 
driksen,  Professor  of  N.  T.  Literature, 
Calvin  Seminary,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  An 
Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Third  Edition.  Baker’s  Book  Store,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1944.  $2.25. 

The  practical  value  of  this  popular  interpreta- 
tion of  John’s  Apocalypse  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  within  five  years  three  editions  of  it 
have  been  brought  out.  Prof.  Hendriksen  follows 
on  the  whole  what  seems  to  be  the  predominant 
trend  in  modern  Dutch  theology  when  he  divides 
the  last  book  of  the  Bible  into  seven  sections, 
which  run  parallel  with  each  other,  each  of  them 
describing  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  from 
the  first  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  He 
points  out  that  this  parallelism  is  not  mere  rep- 
etition, however.  The  first  three  visions  describe 
the  destiny  of  the  Church  in  the  present  dispensa- 
tion, the  last  four  reveal  as  the  background  of 
church  history  the  conflict  between  Christ  and 
Satan.  Furthermore  the  emphasis  shifts  gradually 
from  the  contemporary  persecution  of  the  Church 
to  the  final  battle  and  the  definitive  triumph  of 
Christ. 

This  book  discloses  to  the  expert  the  extensive 
learning  of  the  author ; yet  it  is  primarily  written 
for  the  layman.  It  is  simple  in  language,  most 
helpful  in  the  catechetical  wisdom  of  its  presenta- 
tion, and  stimulating  in  its  personal  approach. 
Prof.  Hendriksen  succeeds  in  disclosing  the  great 
devotional  value  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  but 
he  proceeds  in  his  exegesis  with  gratifying 
sobriety.  He  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  modern  inter- 
pretation. He  is  far  away  from  contemporary 
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apocalypticism  which  looks  constantly  for  refer- 
ences to  Stalin,  Hitler,  and  F.D.R.,  but  fails  to 
be  shaken  in  its  complacency  by  the  Seer’s  an- 
nouncement of  God’s  impending  Judgment.  The 
author  is  equally  distant  from  a dead  historical 
exegesis  that  is  interested  only  in  the  sources  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  not  in  its  message.  Ministers 
will  find  this  book  helpful  for  the  preparation  of 
Bible  study  classes,  and  should  recommend  it 
especially  to  their  Sunday  School  teachers. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

The  Primacy  of  Faith,  by  Richard 
Kroner,  Guest  Professor,  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  York.  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1943.  Pp.  ix,  226.  $2.50. 

The  majority  of  Christian  philosophies  of 
religion  are  written  by  persons  who  have  lived 
in,  and  practiced,  the  Christian  faith  for  a con- 
siderable time.  Thereby  they  are  enabled  rightly 
to  place  the  Christian  emphases.  But  Christianity 
may  have  become  a second  nature  to  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
specific  difficulties  with  which  their  enterprise 
is  beset.  In  these  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1939-40,  the 
problem  of  Christian  epistemology  is  treated  by 
a scholar  who  until  recently  had  been  the  out- 
standing interpreter  and  representative  of  Hegel- 
ian philosophy.  It  was  under  the  stress  of  per- 
secution and  under  the  impression  of  the  gallant 
stand  that  humble  German  Protestant  ministers 
made  against  Hitler  while  the  proud  professors 
of  philosophy  bowed  before  the  dictator  that 
Dr.  Kroner  rediscovered  the  primacy  of  faith. 
The  relatively  recent  date  of  his  “conversion” 
enables  this  clear  and  able  thinker  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  tensions  between  philosophy  and 
faith. 

The  aim  of  these  ten  lectures,  according  to 
the  author,  is  this : “I  try  to  show  that  a natural 
theology  cannot  be  prohibited  by  dogmatics  as 
Karl  Barth  would  have  it ; but  also  that  a merely 
rational  faith,  as  provided  by  Kant,  is  not  tenable. 
Reason  needs  the  supplement  of  revealed  religion. 
In  such  a way  thought  and  faith  do  not  contra- 
dict, but  rather  complement  each  other.  In  this 
relationship  faith  has  the  primacy”  (p.  viii). 

Barth’s  view  is  dismissed  rather  summarily 
and  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a criticism 
of  Kant’s  position.  Kant  falls  short  of  the  truth 
because  in  spite  of  his  awareness  of  the  radical 
evil  in  man  he  builds  his  rational  faith  upon  his 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  man.  Moreover,  Kant 
does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  rational 


(or  conceptual)  and  imagistic  thinking.  Our 
concepts  are  tools  for  the  apprehension  of  finite, 
material  things;  the  very  transcendence  of  God 
demands  a supra-conceptual  faculty  of  apprehen- 
sion, viz.  imagination.  The  reader  should  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  “imagination,”  as  used  by 
Dr.  Kroner,  is  not  the  faculty  of  creating  sub- 
jective ideas,  but  rather,  like  the  German  “An- 
schauung”  and  Bergson’s  “intuition”  the  faculty 
of  super-  or  extra-conceptual  apprehension.  Its 
data  are  as  objective  and  valid  as  those  of  con- 
ceptual reason.  The  author  does  not  hold  that 
man’s  imagination  creates  the  contents  of  revela- 
tion. But  he  makes  a point  of  emphasizing  that 
in  His  revelation  God  addresses  Himself  prima- 
rily to  man’s  imagination.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  great  Biblical  truths  are  expressed  by 
means  of  images  and  symbols.  Every  attempt  to 
reduce  these  imagistic  perceptions  to  the  status 
of  abstract  philosophical  propositions  vitiates 
them.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  one  Revelation 
of  God  as  given  in  the  Bible  allows  of  a diversity 
of  valid  interpretations. 

To  this  reviewer  the  strength  of  Dr.  Kroner’s 
book  lies  in  its  epistemological  section.  He  makes 
clear  that  scientific  and  religious  knowledge  are 
of  essentially  different  nature,  but  also  that  in 
theology  faith  and  philosophy  have  to  work  to- 
gether. It  is  faith  that  furnishes  the  content,  and 
philosophy  that  delineates  the  limits  within  which 
the  images  and  symbols  of  revelation  make  sense 
to  the  human  mind.  The  sections  of  the  book  that 
deal  with  theological  problems  are  not  handled 
with  equal  success.  In  his  interpretation  of  the 
Image  of  God,  Original  Sin,  and  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  in  his  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion between  history  and  revelation  the  author 
seems  at  times  to  forget  his  own  principles. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Form-Criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Healing 
Narratives;  A Study  in  the  Theories  of 
Martin  Dihelius  and  Rudolf  Bultmann,  by 
Laurence  J.  McGinley,  S.J.  Woodstock, 
Maryland,  Woodstock  College  Press, 
1944.  Pp.  viii,  165.  $2.75. 

Form  criticism  as  a distinctive  method  of 
New  Testament  investigation  is  now  a quarter 
of  a century  old.  In  1919  Martin  Dibelius  and 
Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt  published  two  books  deal- 
ing in  different  ways  with  this  discipline;  two 
other  studies  of  the  Gospels  (by  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann and  Martin  Albertz),  nearly  complete  at 
this  time,  were  published  in  1921.  The  works  of 
these  four  German  scholars,  produced  practically 
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independently  of  each  other  and,  hence,  rep- 
resenting a movement  rather  than  a school,  con- 
stitute the  pioneering  research  in  form  criticism. 

This  newest  method  of  investigating  the  pre- 
literary stages  of  the  Gospel  material  assumes 
that  at  one  time  this  material  circulated  orally 
in  separate  units,  each  complete  in  itself,  and 
that  these  units  were  subsequently  joined  to- 
gether and  placed  in  an  historical  and  geographi- 
cal frame,  thus  producing  each  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels. Form  criticism  analyzes  the  Gospels  in 
order  to  discover  these  units  of  tradition  and 
J attempts  to  classify  them  as  to  their  literary  form 
— whence  the  name,  form  criticism.  These  forms 
include  pronouncement  stories  (narratives  clos- 
ing with  a weighty  saying  by  Jesus;  e.g.  Mark 
3 -31-35)  > miracle  stories,  parables,  tales,  legends, 
etc.  The  method  also  seeks  to  assess  the  histori- 
cal worth  of  the  units  by  assuming  that  generally 
those  with  the  simplest  structure  and  the  fewest 
details  are  closest  to  the  actual  events,  but  that 
those  with  more  elaborate  structure  and  with 
circumstantial  details  have  been  modified  and 
embroidered,  so  to  speak,  by  the  early  Christian 
community.  By  reconstructing  the  interests  of 
the  primitive  Christian  community  (the  Sit 2 im 
Leben),  the  form  critic  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
accretions  to  these  units.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
method  of  form  criticism,  a strange  mixture  of 
new  truths  and  old  errors.  The  more  radical 
form  critics  regard  much  of  the  Gospels,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  framework  and  many  of  the  units, 
or  parts  of  units,  to  be  of  little  or  no  historical 
worth  in  preserving  the  deeds  and  words  of 
Jesus  himself,  maintaining  that  the  needs  of  the 
primitive  Church  fashioned  and  transmitted  as 
words  of  Jesus  ideas  actually  originated  by  the 
creative  faith  of  the  community. 

The  present  volume  is  no  doubt  the  best  com- 
prehensive examination  in  any  language  of  one 
area  of  form  criticism,  the  healing  narratives  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  author  shows  himself 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  literature 
on  the  subject  and,  after  setting  forth  fully  and 
objectively  the  theories  of  Dibelius  and  Bult- 
mann,  subjects  them  to  a penetrating  criticism. 
While  acknowledging  that  form  criticism,  when 
used  as  a tool  and  not  as  a weapon,  can  be  of 
much  assistance  to  the  student  of  the  Gospels, 
the  author  points  out  serious  defects  in  its  ap- 
plication by  its  two  chief  exponents.  Some  of 
McGinley’s  strictures  are  the  following,  (i) 
Forms  have  been  too  sharply  defined  and  this 
often  at  the  price  of  much  excision  of  the  text. 
(2)  A Sit 2 im  Leben  has  been  sought  in  every 
phase  of  primitive  Christian  life  except  the  most 
important  one : the  Christian’s  desire  to  know  the 


life  of  Jesus.  (3)  It  has  accepted  the  discredited 
theory  of  collective  creation  of  Gospel  material 
and  applied  it  to  a community  in  which  it  did  not 
and  could  not  exist.  (4)  As  a whole  it  is  one- 
sided— no  place  is  given  to  historical  testimony ; 
substance  is  neglected  in  preoccupation  with 
form;  the  controlling  factor  of  time  is  disre- 
garded; there  is  a prejudice  against  the  historical 
character  of  the  whole  Gospel  story.  Not  all  of 
these  criticisms,  of  course,  are  original  with 
McGinley,  but  in  his  hands  they  form  a combined 
mass  of  impressive  dimensions. 

This  volume  can  be  highly  recommended  to 
the  serious  student  of  the  Gospels  as  a scholarly 
and  dignified  criticism  of  Dibelius  and  Bultmann. 
An  excellent  bibliography  of  considerably  more 
than  two  hundred  items  bearing  on  form  criti- 
cism, with  a scriptural  index,  concludes  the 

volume.  _ 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

The  Four  Gospels , by  Dom  John  Chap- 
man. New  York,  Sheed  and  Ward,  1944. 
Pp.  vii,  85.  $1.25. 

During  the  past  generation  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England  has  had  no  greater  master  of  New 
Testament  scholarship  and  patrology  than  Dom 
John  Chapman,  Abbot  of  Downside  (died  in 
1933)-  In  1927,  while  Prior  of  Downside,  he  was 
invited  to  give  four  conferences  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  undergraduates  at  Cambridge.  The 
present  volume  embodies  these  lectures  and,  con- 
sequently, is  written  in  an  easy  and  semi-collo- 
quial  style.  But  the  material,  while  popularized 
in  outward  form,  is  based  on  sound  scholarship 
and  great  learning. 

After  recounting  the  substance  of  patristic 
tradition  regarding  the  identity  and  background 
of  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  Chapman  analyzes 
the  characteristics  of  each  Gospel.  Particularly 
valuable  in  this  analysis  are  his  succinct  accounts 
of  the  style  and  peculiarities  of  the  four  Evange- 
lists, their  several  interests  and  special  traits. 

Chapman  does  not  accept  the  current  two-docu- 
ment theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (namely,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  used 
Mark  and  another  document  generally  designated 
by  the  symbol  Q).  In  1912  the  Pontifical  Bibli- 
cal Commission — which,  however,  was  not  a rep- 
resentative group  of  specialized  Biblical  scholars 
— decided  that  a faithful  Romanist  could  not  ac- 
cept this  two-document  hypothesis.  Chapman, 
however,  does  not  simply  follow  blindly  the  Com- 
mission’s ipse  dixit  in  these  matters,  but  gives  a 
good  account  of  his  dissent  from  the  critical 
views  held  by  almost  all  Protestant  scholars.  It  is 
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always  good  to  reassess  the  generally  accepted 
results  of  critical  scholarship  and  to  reckon  with 
what  can  be  alleged  by  the  ultra-conservative  (as 
well  as  by  the  ultra-radical).  Occasionally  the 
very  Reverend  Abbot  seems  to  bow  to  ecclesias- 
tical authoritarianism  and  obscurantism,  but 
these  few  instances  are  compensated  for  by  a 
fresh  and  virile  presentation  of  his  material.  In 
short,  this  book  is  no  doubt  the  best  recent  Ro- 
man Catholic  treatment  of  matters  pertaining  to 
“introduction”  regarding  the  four  Gospels. 

In  an  appendix  Chapman  cites  the  relevant  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  Church  Fathers  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  Gospels  and  includes  also 
the  decisions  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  Gospels. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Origen,  His  Life  at  Alexandria , by 
Rene  Cadiou,  translated  by  John  A.  South- 
well.  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1944.  Pp.  xiii,  338.  $3.25. 

Origen  was  the  greatest  Christian  scholar  of 
his  age  and  the  most  prolific  Christian  writer  of 
antiquity.  Though  the  report  that  he  had  written 
six  thousand  works  (doubtless  meaning  rolls,  or 
scrolls)  may  be  an  exaggeration,  he  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  more  than  other  people  usu- 
ally read.  With  prodigious  learning  and  tireless 
industry,  Origen  would  dictate,  so  Eusebius  tells 
us,  to  more  than  seven  amanuenses,  who  relieved 
each  other  at  appointed  times. 

The  present  volume  is  much  more  than  a biog- 
raphy of  the  first  forty-five  years  of  the  life 
of  this  most  distinguished  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.  Beyond  its  careful  analysis  of  the  Alex- 
andrian works  of  Origen,  its  thorough  synthesis 
of  the  essence  of  early  Neoplatonism  and  Ori- 
gen’s  indebtedness  to  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  its 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  many-sided 
character  of  Origen’s  theological  masterpiece,  De 
principiis,  Cadiou’s  book  recreates  the  historical 
and  cultural  milieu  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian 
catechetical  school,  the  mother  of  Christian  uni- 
versities, of  which  Origen  became  head  at  the 
age  of  eighteen. 

Origen,  His  Life  at  Alexandria,  is  a transla- 
tion of  Cadiou’s  French  work,  La  jeunesse  d’Ori- 
gene ; historie  de  Vecole  d’ Alexanrie  au  debut  du 
IIIe  siecle  (Paris,  1935),  and,  on  the  whole,  is 
an  intelligent  and  colorful  free  rendering  of  the 
original.  But  its  undeniable  merits  are  disfigured 
by  not  a few  unusual  blemishes.  Passing  over  the 
typographical  errors,  the  following  are  instances 
in  which  the  author’s  meaning  is  misunderstood. 


Cadiou  says  that  the  bishop  (Demetrius)  ap- 
pointed a catechist  “sans  lui  imposer  les  mains” 
(p.  32),  which  would  not  be  recognized  in  “with- 
out tying  his  hands  in  any  way”  (p.  22)  ; the 
translator  makes  Origen  the  author  of  Justin 
Martyr’s  Dialogus  cum  Try  phone  (p.  29)  ; Ori- 
gen’s learned  commentaries  were  written  “pour” 
(p.  52)  not  “by”  his  advanced  students  (p.  39)  ; 
“from  this  time  onward  Origen  touched  Alexan- 
drian idealism  without  reforming  it”  (p.  73)  is 
the  opposite  of  “desormais  OHgene  ne  s’inspira 
jamais  de  l’idealisme  alexandrin  sans  le  re- 
former” (p.  93)  ; “les  assomptions  d’Henoch  et 
d’filie”  (p.  1 19)  are  the  names  of  apocryphal 
books,  not  Origen’s  “assumptions  in  regard  to 
Enoch  or  Elias”  (p.  94).  But  worse  even  than 
these  and  similar  errors  is  the  way  in  which 
Cadiou’s  rich  bibliographical  footnotes  have  been 
mutilated.  That  no  Greek  text  is  cited  may  be 
pardoned  by  reason  of  increased  typographical 
costs.  But  many  entire  footnotes  have  been 
omitted  altogether  and  most  of  those  that  remain 
bear  only  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  orig- 
inal French  with  its  full  citation  of  sources  and 
significant  monographs. 

In  spite  of  these  strictures,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Cadiou’s  important  work  on 
Origen  will  provide  the  average  non-critical 
reader  with  an  abundance  of  information  regard- 
ing the  environment,  early  life,  and  labors  of  one 
of  the  greatest  intellectual  figures  in  the  ancient 

Christian  Church.  „ , , , , 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 


Mater  Ecclesia ; An  Inquiry  into  the 
Concept  of  the  Church  as  Mother  in  Early 
Christianity,  by  Joseph  C.  Plumpe.  (The 
Catholic  University  of  America  Studies  in 
Christian  Antiquity,  edited  by  Johannes 
Quasten.)  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1943. 
Pp.  xxi,  149.  $2.00. 

This  learned  monograph  is  the  first  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  early  history  of  the  concept  of 
motherhood  applied  to  the  Church. 

The  author’s  opening  chapter  deals  with  the 
Scriptural  prototypes  of  the  idea  of  the  Church 
as  mother  and  with  the  contemporary  pagan- 
Gnostic  analogies  to  it,  although  it  is  a bit  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  these  diverse  subjects  should  be 
considered  in  the  same  chapter.  The  locus  clas- 
sicus  of  Biblical  prototypes  is  Paul’s  celebrated 
allegory  of  the  bondwoman  Hagar  and  the  free- 
woman  Sarah,  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  new, 
of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  Jerusalem,  the  lat- 
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ter  of  which  “is  our  Mother”  (Gal.  4:22-26).  In 
this  personification  the  Apostle  was  undoubtedly 
conscious  of  a long  tradition  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  attributed  motherhood  to  the  City 
of  Zion  represented  as  a woman.  Moreover,  the 
figure  of  the  marriage  of  Jehovah  with  Israel, 
developed  so  extensively  by  Hosea,  is  caught  up 
in  the  New  Testament  in  the  image  of  the  nuptial 
union  between  Christ  and  the  Church  (this  im- 
age, by  the  bye,  is  dealt  with  very  helpfully  in  a 
recent  book  by  Claude  Chavasse,  The  Bride  of 
Christ , London,  1940). 

In  his  evaluation  of  the  pagan-Gnostic  anal- 
ogies to  the  Christian  usage  of  the  concept  of 
motherhood,  Plumpe  finds  sufficient  reason  to 
reject  the  suggestion  that  Christian  thought  was 
influenced  materially  by  the  presence  of  Great 
Mother  divinities  venerated  in  the  Near  East. 
The  important  link  between  the  chief  Scriptural 
prototype  (Gal.  4:26)  and  the  patristic  M tjttjp 
’E/c/cXT/tria  is  the  Harris,  which  occurs  in 

Poly  carp,  the  Acta  SS.  Justini  et  Sociorum,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

Then  follow  chapters  on  the  Mater  Ecclesia 
of  Tertullian,  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian,  and 
Methodius.  The  earliest  explicit  occurrence  of 
“Mother”  as  a title  applied  to  the  Church  is  in  a 
letter  written  about  a.d.  177  by  the  Christian 
communities  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  their  breth- 
ren in  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  in  Asia 
Minor  (from  whence  many  of  the  Gallic  Chris- 
tians had  emigrated).  In  this  letter  the  Church 
is  called  M 777-77/)  and  M rirrjp  Uapdevos  with  so  much 
spontaneity  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
addressees  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  usage 
of  the  word  as  a nomen  pietatis  applied  to  the 
Church.  Plumpe  therefore  has  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  this  manner  of  referring  to  the 
Church  probably  originated  in  Greater  Phrygia 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  He  also 
observes  that  here  was  the  home  of  Cybele  and 
other  Great  Mother  goddesses  and  that  it  was 
likewise  to  people  such  as  these,  the  Galatians, 
neighbors  of  the  Phrygians,  that  Paul  had  writ- 
ten of  “the  mother  of  us  (all).” 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  before  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  that  the  popes  began  to 
use  the  term  Mater  or  Mater  Ecclesia  either  for 
the  Church  in  Rome  or  for  the  universal  Church, 
long  after  the  latter  reference  had  become  gen- 
eral outside  Rome. 

Plumpe’ s comprehensive  and  erudite  investiga- 
tion of  the  background,  origin,  and  early  use  of  a 
highly  significant  and  important  concept  will  be 
welcomed  by  students  of  Church  history,  patris- 
tics, history  of  religion,  and  theology.  Its  useful- 
ness is  heightened  by  a select  bibliography  and 


very  detailed  indexes  of  sources,  names,  and 
topics. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion  that  modern 
Protestant  theologians  have  largely  abdicated  the 
use  of  the  concept  of  the  Church  as  mother  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Christian  Scientist. 
Since  the  germ  of  the  idea  appears  in  Galatians, 
Protestants  would  do  well  to  reclaim  their 
rightful  heritage  and  to  enlarge  upon  its  impli- 
cations in  the  direction  of  Cyprian’s  famous 
dictum,  “That  one  can  have  God  as  his  Father, 
he  must  first  have  the  Church  as  his  Mother” 
(Epist.  74.7). 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Revivals  in  the  Midst  of  the  Years , by 
Benjamin  Rice  Lacy,  Jr.  John  Knox 
Press,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1943.  Pp.  167. 
$1.50. 

Delivered  originally  as  the  Smyth  Lectures  at 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Decatur,  Geor- 
gia, this  volume  describes  the  spiritual  harvests 
gathered  during  recurrent  awakenings  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  book  is  panoramic  in 
scope.  True  to  its  title,  it  traces  revivings  of 
God’s  people  in  the  midst  of  the  years  from 
Biblical  to  modern  times.  Yet  the  book  is  re- 
markably detailed.  It  abounds  in  close-up  pictures 
of  actual  situations.  The  reader  never  loses 
touch  with  the  Church  universal,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  is  introduced  firsthand  by  lucid  illustra- 
tions to  typical  occasions  of  revival.  A survey  of 
the  particular  revival  occasions  treated  indicates 
the  author’s  point  of  view.  His  special  concern  is 
to  show  how  revivals  have  contributed  to  Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism,  and  particularly  to  the 
Church  in  the  southland. 

In  his  treatment  he  includes  the  great  awaken- 
ing of  the  1 8th  century,  the  revival  of  1800,  and 
five  decades  of  revivals  from  1810  to  i860.  Out- 
standing is  his  treatment  of  the  revival  in  the 
Confederate  army.  This  chapter  has  decided  cur- 
rent worth  for  its  implications  today,  as  well  as 
for  its  historic  value,  because  it  deals  with  those 
factors  in  a wartime  situation  which  had  un- 
questionable influence  in  bringing  about  this  far- 
reaching  spiritual  awakening.  Among  the  instru- 
mentalities cited  are  personal  and  collective 
prayer,  letters,  distribution  of  tracts,  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  the  influence  of  godly  leaders  and 
officers,  chaplains  and  missionaries.  The  impact 
of  this  revival  is  indicated  by  the  way  in  which 
recruits  for  the  ministry  were  raised  up,  and 
new  life  brought  to  the  seminaries.  The  closing 
lecture  on  postwar  and  future  revivals  concludes 
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on  a sobering  note.  Does  the  Church  today  want 
to  be  revived?  Are  we  to  see  a mighty  move- 
ment toward  God  in  our  armed  forces  or  in  our 
home  churches?  Are  we  to  have  a visitation  of 
God’s  judgment  or  mercy?  We  may  well  join 
with  the  author  in  Habakkuk’s  prayer : “O  Lord, 
revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  . . . 
in  wrath  remember  mercy.” 

All  seriously  minded  Christians  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Lacy,  the  esteemed  President  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, for  this  telling  treatment  of  revivals. 
Drawing  upon  a wealth  of  factual  material, 
much  of  which  hitherto  has  been  unpublished, 
Dr.  Lacy  has  written  an  instructive  volume.  In 
some  chapters  he  has  broken  new  ground  which 
may  lead  other  students  of  American  Christian- 
ity into  further  investigations  in  this  field.  He 
has  shown  by  illuminating  examples  that  new 
life  is  always  available  to  the  Church.  He  has 
revealed  how  dependent  the  Church  is  upon  per- 
sonal initiative  in  tapping  its  spiritual  resources. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  the  Church  may  be 
revived  if  the  Church  really  is  willing. 

Howard  Tillman  Kuist 

Luther  and  the  Scriptures,  by  M.  Reu. 
Wartburg  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1944. 
Paper.  Pp.  21 1.  $1.00. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  Luther’s  German  Bible,  Dr. 
Reu  gave  a detailed  and  comprehensive  account 
of  Luther’s  activity  as  a translator.  In  this  book, 
which  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
received,  he  provided  a sound  evaluation  of 
Luther’s  translation,  and  included  in  addition  a 
valuable  collection  of  sources  from  Medieval 
Bibles  and  plenaria  as  well  as  selections  from 
Luther’s  early  exegetical  lectures  and  his  first 
attempts  at  translation. 

One  acquainted  with  this  earlier  work  of  Dr. 
Reu  expects  to  find  in  this  little  volume  a thor- 
ough and  definitive  statement  of  Luther’s  attitude 
toward  the  Scriptures.  Unfortunately  it  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  Its  thesis  is  that  Luther  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  Verbal  Inspiration,  assert- 
ing the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  but  rejecting  the 
Dictation  theory. 

It  is  plain  that  Dr.  Reu  is  here  attempting  to 
rehabilitate  the  seventeenth-century  Orthodoxy’s 
interpretation  of  Luther.  This  view  was  shaped 
under  the  pressure  of  polemic  interests,  and  re- 
sulted in  a narrowing  down  of  Luther’s  scriptural 
emphasis,  and  in  some  important  respects,  a dis- 
tortion of  it.  Luther  speaks  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  three  ways,  Christ,  Preaching,  and  the  Scrip- 


tures. Each  of  these  is  in  his  thought  dynamically 
interrelated  with  the  others,  and  only  in  the  liv- 
ing unity  of  the  three  can  we  understand  aright 
his  teaching  concerning  the  Word  of  God.  But 
theological  controversy  led  the  Orthodox  theo- 
logians to  overlook  two  of  these  three  aspects  and 
to  concentrate  upon  the  third,  the  Word  of  God 
in  Scripture.  This  resulted  not  only  in  a misin- 
terpretation of  Luther’s  theology,  which  might 
have  been  of  concern  only  to  historians  and  theo- 
logians, but  what  was  far  worse,  the  identifica- 
tion of  Revelation  with  Scripture,  the  ignoring 
of  the  problem  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  loss  of  the  relationship  between 
Scripture  and  the  Church.  The  consequence  of 
this  has  been  the  overprominence  of  the  didactic 
element  in  church  life,  a decreasing  consciousness 
of  and  theological  emphasis  on  the  Church,  and 
the  resultant  encouragement  of  religious  indi- 
vidualism. 

It  is  astonishing  that  a theologian  of  Dr.  Reu’s 
calibre  could  write  a book  which  so  largely 
ignores  the  results  of  more  than  sixty  years  of 
intensive  Luther  research.  And  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  he  should  have  revived  a misinter- 
pretation of  Luther  which  may  have  served  the 
cause  of  Protestant  survival  in  the  days  of  the 
Counter-Reformation,  but  can  hardly  do  more 
than  encourage  obscurantism  and  party  spirit 
in  the  churches  today. 

Warren  A.  Quanbeck 

Pageant  of  the  Popes,  by  John  Farrow. 
New  York,  Sheed  and  Ward,  1943.  Pp. 
420.  $3.50. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  this  sizable 
volume  has  had  four  printings  within  two  years. 
It  is  a graphic  account  of  the  long  line  of  popes, 
traditional  and  authentic,  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius 
XII.  It  abounds  in  passages  that  stimulate, 
though  they  do  not  always  satisfy,  the  reader’s 
curiosity  concerning  the  formative  years,  the  per- 
sonal traits  and  idiosyncrasies,  the  notable 
achievements  or,  as  often  happened,  the  pathetic 
failures  of  the  incumbents  of  this  most  exalted 
office  in  Christendom.  It  has  the  attractiveness  of 
a well-directed  motion  picture,  with  plenty  of 
color,  action,  and  human  interest. 

But  this  “Pageant,”  like  many  a theatrical 
production  staged  under  this  name,  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously  as  history.  It  is  true  that,  so 
far  as  the  early  “popes”  are  concerned,  the  author 
frankly  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  our  sources 
of  information  and  refrains  from  mentioning  the 
legendary  material  often  connected  with  these 
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shadowy  figures.  And  though  he  is  obviously  a 
devoted  Catholic,  he  is  by  no  means  lacking  in 
candor  when  his  narrative  requires  him  to  com- 
ment on  the  rogues  and  rascals  that  have  their 
historic  places  in  the  gallery  of  pontiffs;  many 
of  his  obiter  dicta , indeed,  and  even  some  of  his 
extended  discussions  would  have  delighted  the 
Reformers  in  their  eager  search  for  arguments 
against  the  corrupt  hierarchy.  But  the  work 
makes  no  pretense  of  sketching  the  development 
of  the  papacy  as  an  institution,  and  the  occasional 
references  to  the  realm  of  contemporary  politics 
are  too  brief  to  be  of  much  use  either  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  or  to  the  specialist.  There  is  no 
bibliography ; stranger  still,  no  table  of  contents ; 
and,  a yet  greater  oddity,  no  division  into  chap- 
ters. There  are  many  assertions  for  which  one 
should  like  the  evidence;  but  there  is  no  docu- 
mentation. Especially  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
more  recent  popes  there  is  much  extravagant 
praise.  The  laudatory  tendency  now  and  then 
overreaches,  as  in  the  rather  doubtful  compliment 
to  Leo  XI : “But  he  had  little  use  and  certainly 
no  time  for  the  superficial  courtesies  and  for 
that  reason  he  has  been  accused  of  irascibility, 
this  busy  man  who  in  one  year  alone  and  in  defer- 
ence to  custom  turned  from  his  many  tasks  to  al- 
low one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  pilgrims 
to  kiss  his  ring.” 

Protestants  will  find  much  to  criticize  in  the 
allusions  made  to  the  papal  attitude  to  such  is- 
sues as  the  Reformation,  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Modernism,  and  the  ever-recurring  conflicts  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  Sometimes  a single 
word  will  give  the  uninformed  or  unwary  reader 
a quite  erroneous  impression ; as  when  the  mor- 
ally lax  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  is  represented 
as  “a  science”  which  only  “supposedly”  was 
enjoying  favor  amongst  them;  or  when  it  is  said 
that  the  Augustinus  of  Bishop  Jansen  only  “pur- 
ported” to  interpret  the  teachings  of  Augustine; 
or  when  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  in  Mexico 
are  attributed  exclusively  to  “centuries  of  lay  in- 
trusion upon  Church  affairs.” 

A special  feature  of  this  “Pageant”  is  the 
series  of  fourteen  attractive  portraits  done  in 
sanguine  by  Jean  Chariot. 

Frederick  W.  Loetscher 

Can  We  Still  Believe  in  Immortality? , 
by  F.  C.  Grant.  Louisville,  The  Cloister 
Press,  1944.  Pp.  1 51.  $2.00. 

There  are  signs,  and  this  book  is  one,  that  we 
are  witnessing  a revival  of  interest  in  the  themes 
and  problems  of  eschatology.  Man’s  concern 


about  the  meaning  of  death  and  what,  if  anything, 
lies  beyond  is  not,  of  course,  a mere  fad  of  the 
moment,  for  the  question  which  this  book  asks 
has  always  been  for  sober  thinkers  a profound 
and  urgent  matter.  Yet,  the  present  war  and  all 
that  attends  war  by  way  of  sudden  death,  suf- 
fering, and  tragedy  has  forced  the  subject  to  the 
forefront.  Professor  Grant  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment department  at  Union  Seminary,  N.Y.,  who 
always  has  something  to  say  in  his  books,  has 
written  a short  essay  on  immortality  which  he 
rightly  regards  as  the  most  pressing  of  all  escha- 
tological issues.  The  plan  of  the  book,  in  the 
author’s  own  words,  is  “first  to  consider  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  belief  in  eternal  life,  its 
sources  and  development  in  the  early  days  of 
Christian  history,  and  its  formulation  in  the 
Church’s  traditional  teaching,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant;  then  to  examine  the  status  of  the 
belief  in  modern  thought  and  the  influences  which 
have  affected  men’s  views ; finally,  to  consider 
the  question,  ‘Can  we  still  believe  in  immortality 
— specifically,  in  immortality  as  described  by 
traditional,  orthodox  Christianity  ?’  ” Thus  the 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Biblical,  scien- 
tific, and  contemporary.  In  many  respects  the 
first  part  is  the  most  helpful,  and  we  would  ex- 
pect that,  simply  because  it  is  basic,  and  more- 
over it  is  Professor  Grant’s  special  field  of  in- 
terest. The  middle  portion  on  modern  scientific 
and  philosophical  thinking  is  suggestive  but  not 
always  relevant.  If,  for  example,  we  are  told 
that  “it  is  a spiritual  experience,  not  a process 
of  logical  proof,  that  underlies  the  Christian 
belief  in  immortality,”  then  why  is  it  necessary 
to  sojourn  so  long  in  the  wilderness  of  abstrac- 
tions? The  author’s  intention  apparently  is  to 
show  that  however  unfruitful  modern  thought 
may  be  in  the  matter  of  interpreting  immor- 
tality, still  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  affected  our 
religious  thinking  in  such  ways  as  to  make  the 
traditional  Biblical  eschatology  seem  outmoded. 
This  situation  leads  then  to  the  final  chapter 
which  attempts  to  restate  what  is  left  of  the 
old  beliefs.  To  mention  but  a few  of  the  con- 
clusions, we  are  told  that  modern  thought  has 
made  necessary  a radical  change  in  the  way  we 
think  about  heaven  and  hell.  This,  in  turn,  has 
made  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  untenable  since  we  can  no  longer 
speak  in  purely  spatial  or  geographical  terms. 
Perhaps  the  most  startling  statement  for  those 
in  the  Reformed  Protestant  tradition  is  that, 
“Upon  Christian  principles,  the  demand  for  the 
right  to  pray  for  the  dead  is  both  reasonable  and 
reverent.”  Let  it  be  added,  finally,  that  the  book 
is  written  in  an  easy  style,  with  devout  awe  and 
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a deep  conviction  that  when  inquiring  minds 
turn  to  the  Gospel  for  help  and  assurance  regard- 
ing eternal  life,  “they  do  not  turn  in  vain.” 

Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  Jr. 

Wanless  of  India , Lancet  of  the  Lord, 
by  Lilian  Emery  Wanless.  Boston,  W.  A. 
Wilde  Company,  1944.  Pp.  366.  $3.00. 

Sir  William  James  Wanless  was  one  of  the 
great  missionary  doctors  of  our  generation.  It 
was  through  his  inspiration  and  zeal  that  the 
great  medical  plant  at  Miraj,  India,  came  into 
being.  He  was  knighted  and  decorated  by  the 
British  government  and  is  said  to  have  left  as 
a heritage  one  of  the  greatest  groups  of  medical 
institutions  in  Asia.  This  book  is  written  by 
Lady  Wanless  in  the  form  of  a novel  but  it  is 
founded  on  the  facts  of  a great  life.  A book  of 
this  type  would  not  usually  be  reviewed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Seminary,  but  it  is  noted  be- 
cause Doctor  Wanless  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
missionaries  of  our  Church  and  because  this  is 
a splendid  book  for  pastors  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  young  people  who  are  looking  for  reading  of 
vital  interest  that  will  at  the  same  time  convey  a 
striking  Christian  message  and  inspire  interest 
in  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  There  is  an  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

J.  Christy  Wilson 

Colonial  Policies  in  Africa,  by  H.  A. 
WieschhofT,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1944.  $1.50. 

Students  of  Africa  owe  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  for 
its  series  of  authoritative  monographs  on  that 
continent,  of  which  the  volume  under  review  is 
the  fifth  number.  Previous  volumes  dealt  with 
the  government  of  North  Africa,  the  mineral 
and  food  resources  of  the  dark  continent,  its  lan- 
guages and  press.  In  preparation  are  studies  de- 
voted to  labor  problems,  Missions,  Education, 
and  North  Africa  today. 

Following  a brief  introduction  the  author  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  basic  question,  “Do  de- 
pendencies pay?”  which,  after  a careful  analysis, 
he  answers  affirmatively.  Next,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  colonial  policy  obtaining  in  a 
given  area  idealistically  stems  out  of  the  political 
theory  prevalent  in  the  home  country.  But  in  a 
section  headlined,  “Theory  versus  Fact,”  one 
meets  elucidation  of  the  problem  evolved,  in  the 


statement  to  the  effect  that  racial  policies  of 
varying  shades  exist  almost  everywhere  in  the 
African  colonial  world.  The  final  chapter,  en- 
riched by  highly  valuable  material  of  a thought- 
provoking  nature,  has  the  future  of  colonial 
policies  as  its  leading  theme.  In  anticipation  of 
the  final  phase  of  the  book,  the  author  seems  to 
find  in  the  words  of  Lewis  Sowden,  The  Union 
of  South  Africa,  New  York,  1943,  a summary  of 
the  problem  underlying  colonial  rule : 

“The  problem  as  to  how  the  white  is  to  main- 
tain his  position  is  an  ever-growing  problem,  the 
magnitude  of  which  will  soon  overshadow  all 
other.  He  will  certainly  not  maintain  it  by  try- 
ing to  keep  himself  as  a white  overlord  above  the 
black  masses,  they  the  workers,  he  the  overseer. 
The  black  man  will  come  into  his  own.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  in  the  white  man’s  power  to  decide 
how  that  will  happen,  but  not  whether  it  will 
happen.” 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

The  Prospects  of  Islam,  by  Laurence  E. 
Browne,  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd.,  London, 
1944.  Pp.  128. 

In  this  compact  book,  the  professor  of  Com- 
parative Religion  at  the  University  of  Man- 
chester, a veteran  missionary  to  Indian  Islam, 
gives  a brilliant  treatise  on  classical  and  contem- 
porary Islam.  The  substance  of  the  first  six 
chapters,  which  are  largely  historical  in  charac- 
ter, was  originally  delivered  as  a series  of  lec- 
tures at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales 
in  1943.  The  remaining  three  chapters  are  con- 
cerned with  present  day  issues. 

The  work  is  keystoned  in  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  prospects  of  Islam  are  given  estimation 
in  the  light  of  Christianity’s  world  view.  Other 
than  the  largely  technical  sections  of  the  work, 
in  which  are  projected  Islam’s  political  theory, 
its  jurisprudence  and  culture,  there  is  a full- 
bodied  treatment  of  the  Islamic  spiritual  urge, 
and  the  central  core  of  its  religious  power  in 
“worship,”  “brotherhood  of  the  believers”  and 
“zeal.”  There  is  also  a proper  evaluation  of 
religio-political  trends  in  modern  Islam  and  a 
succinct  exposition  of  its  spiritual  deficiencies. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  author’s  primary 
stronghold  lies  within  the  realm  of  Indian  Islam, 
his  genuine  fairness  and  careful  scholarship  have 
enabled  him  nevertheless  to  write  a book  which 
will  take  its  place  among  the  compositions  which 
stress  the  need  for  a new  approach  to  the  Mos- 
lem. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 
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Prejudice.  Japanese- Americans  : Sym- 
bol of  Racial  Intolerance.  By  Carey  Mc- 
Williams. Boston:  Little,  Brown  & Co. 
Pp.  337-  $3-00- 

This  is  the  story  of  a unique  episode  in  our 
history — the  removal  in  the  spring  of  1942  of 
some  100,000  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
birth  or  ancestry,  not  accused  of  crime,  from 
their  homes  to  relocation  centers  which  were 
really  concentration  camps.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  so  to  deal  with 
citizens  of  second-generation  and  even  third- 
generation  Japanese,  though  done  with  minimum 
hardship  and  almost  without  incident.  Nothing 
of  a similar  character  was  done  with  Americans 
born  of  German  or  Italian  parents.  Why  were 
the  Japanese- Americans  singled  out? 

Mr.  McWilliams,  who  has  been  a student  of 
the  problem  of  minorities  in  America  for  many 
years  and  has  written  on  other  situations  in  his 
Brothers  Under  the  Skin,  gives  a third  of  this 
volume  to  the  events  preceding  this  present  world 
war,  describing  how  race  prejudice  against  the 
Japanese- Americans  grew.  He  shows  how  two 
sets  of  people,  Pacific  Coast  politicians  and 
Japanese  war  lords,  were  interested  in  keeping 
up  this  prejudice,  the  one  group  at  election  times, 
the  other  to  condition  Japanese  public  opinion 
on  the  eve  of  some  new  adventure  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  In  this  fanning  of  race  prejudice  the 
Japanese  consuls  and  propagandists  helped,  ac- 
cording to  McWilliams. 

For  a constructive  program  in  dealing  with 
this  racial  minority  in  the  future,  the  author 
urges  the  following:  A Congressional  Joint 
Resolution  declaring  a policy  of  no  discrimina- 
tion, with  resulting  effect  in  the  armed  services, 
government  service  and  agencies,  and  the  courts ; 
a Fair  Racial  Practices  Act;  the  enforcement  of 
the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution ; removal  of  every  vestige  of 
racism  from  our  immigration  and  naturalization 
laws  and  codes;  a new  federal  agency  to  deal 
specifically  with  race  relations,  and  perhaps  later 
an  effective  Department  of  Race  and  Culture  in 
our  national  government  for  all  racial  minorities, 
to  enrich  our  American  civilization;  a vigorous 
program  of  education  and  action  among  youth 
and  adults  to  improve  race  relations — something 
not  yet  really  done  in  this  country;  a federally 
supported  Institute  of  Pacific  Affairs  located  in 
California  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  Far 
Eastern  affairs  where  two  thirds  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  world  and  three  fourths  of  its  peo- 
ple are ; and  the  bringing  to  a speedy  end  of  the 


relocation  centers,  with  a claims  commission  to 
render  justice  to  all  who  have  suffered  loss  and 
deserve  consideration. 

This  is  a well-written  volume  by  a thoughtful 
student  of  the  problem  of  minorities,  who  pas- 
sionately urges  practical  measures  to  bring  more 
democracy  into  our  relations  among  our  various 
racial  groups,  and  to  make  effective  at  home 
the  ideals  for  which  we  are  fighting  abroad. 

Rudolf  A.  Clemen 

The  School  of  Prayer,  by  Olive  Wyon. 
Foreword  by  Robert  E.  Speer.  The  West- 
minster Press,  1944.  Pp.  160.  $1.50. 

This  devotional  work  comes  from  an  English 
writer.  She  has  made  herself  at  home  in  the 
field  of  theology,  as  well  as  other  literature, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  aim  of 
the  present  book  is  twofold:  to  help  “those  who 
are  puzzled  about  prayer  and  would  like  to  try 
it  seriously,”  and  “those  who  have  made  several 
efforts  and  have  been  discouraged  by  their  ex- 
periences.” 

The  general  title  is  suggestive,  rather  than 
definitive.  The  first  four  chapters  contain  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  Christian  prayer.  The 
next  two  deal  with  the  hindrances,  both  the 
“fundamental,”  and  the  “practical.”  Thus  far  the 
treatment  causes  a growing  sense  of  expectation. 
The  last  four  chapters  strive  to  be  more  prac- 
tical. While  this  closing  portion  contains  much 
that  is  helpful,  one  longs  for  something  still 
more  enlightening. 

The  style  at  best  keeps  glowing.  The  author 
can  use  her  imagination  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Her  Prologue  about  The  White  Birds  ought  to 
live  on  in  the  heart  and  keep  it  warm.  The  quota- 
tions are  often  happy.  They  come  from  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  sources.  For  instance,  who  ever 
ran  across  this : “There  are  problems  today  on 
which  it  is  hardly  safe  to  look,  unless  we  have 
seen  Someone  greater  than  all  problems”? 

The  resulting  sense  of  incompleteness  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  a Christian 
mystic.  Her  book  points  to  realms  where  most 
of  us  matter-of-fact  Americans  scarcely  feel 
at  home.  Sometimes  we  expect  the  School  of 
Prayer  to  hand  out  ready-made  rules  for  our 
private  devotions.  With  Evelyn  Underhill  and 
other  learned  believers,  Miss  Wyon  has  learned 
that  prayer  soon  leads  into  heights  where  logic 
would  grow  dizzy.  Even  if  the  first  reading 
causes  a slight  feeling  of  bewilderment,  more 
careful  study  will  bring  a rich  reward. 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 
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The  Church  Must  Win,  by  Charles 
Tudor  Leber.  New  York,  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  1944.  Pp.  179.  $1.75. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Leber,  the  author  of  this  book, 
is  one  of  the  great  missionary  leaders  of  our 
day.  On  missionary  subjects  he  speaks  from  ex- 
perience, as  he  has  visited  most  of  the  Mission 
fields  of  the  world,  and  even  as  this  is  written  he 
is  a member  of  a Deputation  to  Latin  America 
which  will  cover  much  of  the  continent  to  the 
South.  This  book  is  not  large  but  it  presents  an 
argument,  which  we  believe  can  not  be  answered, 
for  the  place  that  the  Church  should  have  in 
the  winning  of  the  present  world  struggle  and 
the  greater  task  of  winning  the  peace  that  is  to 
come.  We  might  take  for  a key  thought  to  the 
understanding  of  the  book  the  words  of  the 
author  on  page  eighteen,  “Christ  must  win  the 
minds  of  men  to  His  ideas  if  we  are  to  win  a 
better  world.” 

As  in  his  former  book,  The  Unconquerable, 
the  author  uses  many  quotations,  and  in  the 
work  under  review  he  may  have  depended  to 
somewhat  too  great  an  extent  upon  scissors  and 
paste.  We  should  profit  as  much  by  what  the 
author  himself  thinks  as  by  the  opinions  he 
quotes  in  many  cases.  There  are  a few  inaccura- 
cies in  the  little  book,  such  as  the  statement  on 
page  seventy-three,  where,  speaking  of  Iran,  he 
says,  “There  is  medical  work  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  seven  centers  which  treated  in  one 
year  1,118  patients.”  This  is  obviously  a mistake 
for  many  of  the  hospitals  treat  so  many  patients 
in  a single  week. 

The  book  is  stimulating  reading  and  will  fur- 
nish food  for  thought  as  well  as  much  quotable 
material  for  pastors  and  Christian  leaders  on  the 
subjects  which  should  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  Christian  people  during  these  days  of  war. 
We  should  bespeak  a wide  reading  for  this  dis- 
cussion of  a great  subject  by  a leader  of  mis- 
sionary thought  and  action. 

J.  Christy  Wilson 

Enough  And  To  Spare,  by  Kirtley  F. 
Mather,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard 
University.  Harper  and  Brothers,  N.Y., 
1944.  Pp.  186.  $2.00. 

“Mother  earth  is  rich  enough  to  nourish  every 
man  in  freedom.”  Such  is  the  thesis  of  the  most 
thought-provoking  book  the  reviewer  read  last 
summer.  This  work  is  full  of  facts,  with  all 
kinds  of  concreteness,  which  the  author  uses  in 


carrying  out  a clear  purpose.  He  shows  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  old  Malthusian  fears  about  over- 
population. There  need  be  no  more  wars  between 
the  “Haves”  and  the  “Have-Nots.”  As  a whole 
the  compact  volume  constitutes  a strong  and 
moving  plea  for  world  peace  and  brotherhood. 

No  treatise  could  be  more  informative.  The 
author  reports  trustworthy  findings  from  many 
related  fields,  including  Geopolitics.  He  looks  on 
our  planet  as  a storehouse  of  mineral  wealth, 
practically  inexhaustible.  As  for  animal  and 
(vegetable  products,  modern  science  shows  how  to 
increase  the  output  to  any  extent  desired.  Since 
the  bounties  of  earth  do  not  all  belong  to  any 
one  part  of  the  globe,  there  is  need  of  interde- 
pendence among  the  nations.  Such  teachings 
come  close  to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  most  critical  question  before  the  twentieth 
century  concerns  the  choice  between  democracy 
and  dictatorship.  Even  on  the  basis  of  efficiency, 
the  professor  upholds  the  superior  claims  of  de- 
mocracy. He  insists  that  “subject  peoples  in 
India,  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  else- 
where should  be  granted  political  freedom  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.”  There  should  also  be  the 
freest  interchange  of  commodities  among  all  the 
nations.  In  short,  shall  we  “solve  the  problems  of 
the  postwar  world  by  revamping  the  old  power 
politics  or  by  constructing  a new  and  democratic 
world  order”?  That  sounds  noble,  but  what 
about  Russia,  or  even  Britain? 

This  learned  professor  writes  well.  Without 
unduly  diluting  his  science,  he  makes  each  chap- 
ter clear  and  interesting  to  thoughtful  readers. 
In  fact,  he  could  teach  most  of  us  how  to  write 
virile  English.  He  says  that  men  would  “rather 
die  on  their  feet  as  freemen  than  live  on  bended 
knees  as  slaves  to  totalitarian  dictators.”  He  pro- 
tests against  the  idea  that  man  is  but  “a  fleck  of 
foam  on  the  crest  of  a wave  in  the  midst  of  a 
Pacific  Ocean,  existing  but  for  a moment  and 
then  lost  in  the  swirl  of  countless  waves  in  the 
vast  expanse  of  troubled  sea.” 

Best  of  all,  Dr.  Mather  writes  as  a Christian. 
His  ideas  about  evolution  will  impress  some 
readers  as  extreme.  Even  so,  he  bases  on  our 
religion  his  hopes  for  a coming  world  without 
war.  He  likewise  depends  largely  on  the  influence 
of  the  ordinary  man.  “If  enough  of  us  resolve 
to  intensify  our  own  personal  zeal  for  democ- 
racy, to  discover  its  real  meaning  in  our  day- 
by-day  life,  to  be  true  to  the  best  we  know 
in  ethics,  morals,  and  religion,  America  will  not 
fail.”  Read  this  book! 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 
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For  We  Have  This  Treasure,  The  Yale 
Lectures  for  1943,  by  Paul  Scherer.  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  N.Y.,  1944.  Pp.  212. 
$2.00. 

This  is  probably  the  best  of  the  Lyman  Bee- 
cher Series  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Scherer  has  read 
widely  and  he  quotes  well.  Sometimes  he  unin- 
tentionally reproduces  Brooks  without  quoting. 
The  present  writer  has  a wealth  of  good  ideas, 
and  he  voices  them  ably.  Hence  the  book  abounds 
in  quotable  sentences.  For  instance:  “The  only 
thing  in  God’s  economy  that  can  possibly  take 
the  place  of  preaching  is  better  preaching.” 
“There  is  not  a word  from  Jesus’  lips  that  has 
not  to  do  with  human  hearts.”  “If  you  have 
occasion  to  say  T/  for  pity’s  sake  say  it,  and 
quit  walking  around  on  the  stilts  of  some  sub- 
stitute.” When  a young  man  writes  half  of  his 
sermon  and  leaves  the  other  to  God : “Sir,  I con- 
gratulate you!  Your  half  is  unfailingly  better 
than  God’s!” 

The  content  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  receives  here.  The  clearest  statement  of  pur- 
pose comes  on  page  142:  “In  this  chapter  and 
the  next  we  arrive  at  our  destination.”  The  first 
chapter  presents  “A  hurried  survey  of  the 
world  around  us” ; the  second  deals  with  the 
work  of  the  preacher-pastor;  the  third,  with 
his  personality;  and  the  fourth  with  the  content 
of  his  pulpit  work.  Then  follow  thirty-four  pages 
about  the  craftsmanship  of  planning  the  sermon, 
and  thirty  pages  about  the  way  to  put  the  plan 
into  writing,  and  then  prepare  the  whole  for  de- 
livery. 

This  last  part  of  the  volume  is  so  suggestive 
that  I wish  the  author  had  omitted  his  hasty 
survey,  and  a good  many  things  of  equal  interest, 
so  as  to  deal  adequately  with  the  structure  and 
the  style  of  the  sermon.  After  having  read  the 
book  with  care,  and  surveyed  it  a second  time, 
I cannot  now  turn  with  ease  to  any  of  the  count- 
less worthy  statements  about  pastoral  theology, 
public  worship,  and  many  other  things  relating  to 
the  ministry  and  to  life  today.  There  is  no  index, 
and  the  table  of  contents  is  not  all  clear.  Hence  I 
feel  that  the  older  way  was  better : a man  dis- 
cussed “what  to  preach,”  or  “how  to  preach,”  or 
“how  to  be  a pastor.”  Nevertheless,  the  book 
will  bring  pleasure  and  uplift  to  many  a reader. 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 

We  Preach  Not  Ourselves , by  Gordon 
Poteat.  Harper  and  Brothers,  N.Y.,  1944. 
Pp.  185.  $2.00. 


The  author  is  Professor  of  Religion  at  Buck- 
nell  University  and  minister  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Lewisburg.  Until  recently  he  was 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Ethics  at  the  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary.  Prior  to  that  he  served 
as  a missionary  in  China.  He  comes  from  a dis- 
tinguished Baptist  family.  In  the  light  of  this 
book  he  seems  to  be  most  at  home  in  practical 
ethics. 

A more  accurate  title  would  be  Ethical 
Preaching  Values  in  First  Corinthians.  The  aim 
is  to  provide  ministers  with  “leads”  for  ser- 
mons. Dr.  H.  E.  Luccock  has  done  much  the 
same  in  his  work  about  the  Book  of  Acts.  The 
writer  has  used  the  book  method  in  the  seminary 
teaching  of  homiletics  ever  since  1918.  However, 
in  some  respects  the  new  volume  differs  from 
others  in  the  field. 

First  Corinthians  lends  itself  to  the  discussion 
of  ethics.  Dr.  Poteat’s  strictures  about  condi- 
tions today  are  often  incisive.  Most  of  them  carry 
conviction.  At  times  he  seems  unduly  severe 
with  old-fashioned  folk  who  accept  the  epistle 
as  it  stands,  instead  of  taking  a sort  of  elective 
course.  Often,  however,  he  pleads  for  tolerance. 
His  quotations  and  allusions  indicate  that  he  has 
read  widely.  Nearly  all  are  unhackneyed. 

Doctrinally,  the  book  is  disappointing.  It  seems 
to  say  that  some  of  Paul’s  eschatology  has  been 
“outmoded.”  Where  the  Apostle  pleads  for  pur- 
ity, so  that  the  body  may  be  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  five-page  discussion  scarcely 
relates  to  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Where  Paul 
speaks  about  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  reference 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  the  five  pages  do  not 
clearly  present  that  truth.  In  fact,  the  doctrinal 
parts  of  the  book  are  often  hazy. 

The  reason  may  be  lack  of  space.  The  major 
portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  first  half  of 
the  epistle.  Some  of  us  think  the  latter  part  by 
far  the  more  vital.  Karl  Barth  may  go  too  far 
in  making  the  Resurrection  Chapter  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  book.  But  F.  W.  Robertson 
keeps  his  balance.  In  his  expository  lectures  he 
devotes  more  than  one  fifth  of  his  space  to  I Cor- 
inthians 15.  By  the  way,  everyone  ought  to  pur- 
chase the  new  one-volume  edition  of  Robertson’s 
Sermons,  which  Harpers  have  republished  at 
$1.49. 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 

T he  Crisis  of  Faith,  by  Stanley  Romaine 
Hopper.  New  York-Nashville : Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  1944.  Pp.  328.  $2.75. 

This  reviewer  must  confess  that  he  took  the 
announcement  of  this  volume  casually.  The  word 
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“crisis"  has  become  somewhat  worn  and  as  a 
result  any  book  title  containing  it  is  often  re- 
garded as  just  another  one  of  those  books  which 
seeks  to  analyze  our  times. 

We  should  have  known  that  this  would  be  a 
good  book,  since  it  was  selected  as  the  best 
manuscript  among  four  hundred  submitted  by 
new  writers  in  a prize  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press  in  1943.  And  now 
that  we  have  read  the  publication,  we  must  con- 
cur with  the  j udges  who  awarded  this  manuscript 
its  well-deserved  honor. 

This  is  one  of  the  significant  books  of  our 
time,  destined  to  remain  one  of  the  few  writings 
offering  an  adequate  diagnosis  of  and  prognosis 
for  our  cultural  and  personal  predicament.  Those 
who  read  it  will  be  amazed  at  the  author’s  range 
of  learning,  his  sure  movement  among  the 
thought-currents  of  the  age,  his  clarity  of  judg- 
ment, and  his  ingenuity  in  plan  and  treatment, 
and  the  grace  of  his  literary  expression.  One  of 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  book  is  its  sweep 
and  grasp  of  our  total  situation.  Philosophy,  lit- 
erature, history,  drama,  theology,  science,  and 
criticism,  were  all  utilized  in  the  treatment  of 
our  situation,  and  they  are  related  always  to  the 
Christian  tradition. 

The  author  brings  to  his  treatment  an  unusual 
background  of  training  and  experience.  He  has 
held  several  pastorates.  Besides,  he  has  studied 
at  Southern  California,  Boston,  Harvard  (with 
Whitehead  and  Babbitt),  Zurich  (where  he  stud- 
ied French  classicism,  and  theology  with  Brun- 
ner), Bonn  (with  Karl  Barth),  Paris  (with 
Gilson,  Maritain,  and  Legouis),  Oxford  (with 
Micklem,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Streeter,  and  Murray), 
and  at  Cambridge  (with  Whale).  He  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  Paul  Elmer  More  of 
Princeton.  He  is  now  the  professor  of  Christian 
Ethics  at  Drew  University. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  our  fatal 
heritage,  and  the  second  with  our  heritage  of 
faith.  The  introduction  describes  our  “midnight 
hour."  An  interlude  entitled,  “Alice  and  the 
White  Knight”  (a  study  in  paraphrastics  in- 
geniously done),  introduces  the  second  part  of 
the  book. 

Dr.  Hopper  regards  the  critic’s  role  as  essen- 
tial in  this  midnight  hour.  He  must  lay  bare  the 
impotence,  the  ambiguities  and  the  contradictions 
of  the  age.  This  the  author  does  as  he  traces 
the  antecedents  of  our  crisis,  showing  how  an  all- 
pervasive  anonymity  has  overtaken  us  because 
we  have  accepted  the  results  of  classical-Chris- 
tian  culture  while  denying  the  premise  of  faith 


upon  which  it  was  founded.  The  consequences 
are  evident  in  man’s  inner  loss  of  confidence,  the 
chaos  of  aesthetic  aims,  the  wars  and  spoliations, 
the  apparatuses  of  escape  and  diversion  which 
men  have  devised  to  overcome  their  inner  con- 
tradiction. 

The  modern  experiments  in  thought  as  ex- 
pressed in  Montaigne,  Descartes,  Kant  (subjec- 
tivism) and  Hegel  ( inter iority),  as  well  as  the 
experiments  in  culture  as  expressed  in  Shake- 
speare (irony  in  Hamlet),  Goethe  (Faustian 
doubt),  Rousseau,  Schleiermacher,  Matthew 
Arnold  (stoicism)  and  Spengler,  have  run  their 
course,  and  a reaction  has  set  in  against  their 
contribution  to  our  loss  of  true  selfhood  and  cul- 
ture. Modern  reactionism  as  found  in  totalitarian- 
ism, mysticism,  dogmatism,  the  medieval  syn- 
thesis, and  other  attempts  to  find  a solution  to 
life,  have  about  them  the  note  of  irony.  There- 
fore, the  human  situation  is  fraught  with  danger 
as  well  as  with  promise.  The  solution  is  to  be 
found  not  in  reaction,  but  in  a turn  backward  to 
a realistic  facing  up  to  the  living  God  in  the 
spirit  of  repentance  and  faith.  The  nature  of  the 
present  crisis  is  absolute. 

Dr.  Hopper  regards  the  modern  man  in  his 
attempts  to  find  a solution  to  life  very  much 
like  Don  Quixote,  and  the  White  Knight  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  Don  Quixote’s  madness 
took  the  form  of  beautiful  absurdities  which 
he  believed  to  be  true,  whereas  the  madness  of 
the  White  Knight  ran  to  the  wonderful  inven- 
tions which  he  believed  to  be  possible.  Both 
evaded  reality,  both  were  equally  bland,  and  both 
were  undisillusioned  by  hard  facts. 

The  solution  to  our  crisis  is  in  faith.  The 
Christian  standpoint  regards  Christ  as  the  turn- 
ing point  in  history.  Christianity  is  the  new 
standpoint  for  human  destiny,  because  it  takes  sin 
and  the  disruption  of  the  man-God  relationship 
seriously.  It  elucidates  existence  and  proclaims 
a humanism  that  is  based  upon  man’s  creation 
in  the  image  of  God  and  his  evil  will.  Christian 
humanism  is  not  rationalistic  or  legalistic;  it  is 
not  Promethean.  It  is  humanizing  and  personaliz- 
ing. It  is  truly  personalistic  because  it  does  not 
champion  a false  infinitude  about  man.  Christian 
Socratism,  as  found  in  Pascal,  leads  to  true  self- 
knowledge. 

The  Cross  is  the  crux  of  the  human  situation 
and  the  unacknowledged  presupposition  of  West- 
ern culture.  It  reveals  the  human  contradiction, 
it  reveals  the  practical  and  relational  nature  of 
infinite  truth,  it  reveals  the  inner  forms  of  history 
which  are  founded  dialectically  upon  the  use  of 
human  freedom,  it  reveals  the  way  of  victory.  Dr. 
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Hopper  thus  arrives  not  at  a via  media  but  at  a 
new  standpoint,  “a  cruciform  view,”  a theology 
of  the  Cross  whereby  the  world  and  man  are 
seen  under  the  aspect  of  eternity-in-time,  and  the 
practical  decision  of  faith  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  Cross  is  the  central  reality  which  we 
must  accept,  or  it  will  destroy  us. 

This  is  not  a book  to  be  read  lightly.  It  is 
moving,  and  it  conveys  to  the  reader  a spirit  of 
urgency  illuminated  with  clear  thought.  We  trust 
that  this  book  will  not  be  lost  amidst  the  many 
good  books  which  have  already  appeared  on  this 
subject. 

However,  there  are  queries  which  arise  in  the 
mind  of  this  reader.  Why  is  that  Dr.  Hopper, 
like  so  many  able  young  writers,  ignores  the 
Church?  Christianity  in  these  pages  is  treated 
primarily  as  an  existential  philosophy.  Dr.  Hop- 
per claims  to  go  beyond  Reinhold  Niebuhr  by 
giving  greater  attention  to  the  life  in  the  Spirit, 
yet  readers  of  this  book  may  be  deeply  moved 
as  individuals,  and  yet  disappointed  in  their 
search  for  some  concrete  direction,  some  tangible 
corpus  through  which  they  may  implement  their 
concern  for  themselves  and  their  times. 

Further,  there  is  a strong  flavor  of  what  may 
be  termed  “Christosophy”  in  these  pages.  Dr. 
Hopper  speaks  of  the  prophetic  possibilities  of 
this  hour,  of  the  transfiguration  of  the  world 
when  all  things  reach  their  climax  of  entropy 
and  tension,  of  a new  spirituality  which  is  com- 
ing to  birth.  There  is  an  indication  in  words 
like  these  that  the  ghost  of  Greek  immanentism 
— characteristic  of  other  writers  on  this  theme 
today — lurks  about!  Is  Dr.  Hopper’s  standpoint 
really  “new”?  Or,  is  it  a higher  synthesis  founded 
eventually  upon  the  Greek  tradition  of  Christian 
thought?  Dr.  Hopper  has  learned  much  from 
Paul  Elmer  More! 

Regardless  of  these  critical  reflections,  we 
must  admit  that  this  is  a book  worth  reading 
again  and  again.  We  may  look  forward  with 
eagerness  to  further  books  from  Dr.  Hopper. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Teaching  the  Multitudes,  by  Minor  C. 
Miller.  Bridgewater,  Virginia:  The  Bea- 
con Publishers,  1944.  Pp.  227.  $2.00. 

This  book  deals  with  weekday  religious  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Miller  is  the  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  Inc.,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Religious  Education  in  Bridgewater 
College.  Virginia  is  one  state  in  which  this  work 
is  conducted  on  a state-wide  basis  with  full-time 
teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach  in  accordance 


with  the  standards  of  the  public  schools.  Over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Virginia  communities 
now  have  weekday  religious  education.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler has  for  years  been  at  the  center  of  this  de- 
velopment. This  book  is  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence. All  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  weekday 
religious  educational  work  will  do  well  to  read 
this  volume  to  see  how  it  may  be  successfully 
done.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  development 
of  the  Virginia  curriculum  materials  for  this  type 
of  school.  Grades  one  to  seven  in  this  series  have 
been  published. 

Dr.  Miller  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Church, 
the  home,  and  the  public  school  must  work  to- 
gether. Separation  of  the  Church  from  the  state 
does  not  mean  a separation  of  religion  from  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Miller  also  believes  in  “released” 
time  for  religious  education;  and  he  holds  that 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  founding 
fathers.  It  will  work  in  any  community,  urban 
or  rural. 

Every  pastor  and  educator  will  want  to  read 
this  book,  not  only  to  learn  how  the  Churches 
and  schools  may  cooperate  in  providing  religious 
education  for  the  children  of  the  community,  but 
also  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  some  of 
these  projects  have  fallen,  only  to  set  back 
such  religious  instruction  for  years.  Incidentally, 
Dr.  Miller  has  some  interesting  things  to  say 
about  the  relation  of  religion  to  education  based 
upon  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

A Popular  History  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, by  Clarence  H.  Benson.  Chicago: 
Moody  Press,  1943.  Pp.  355.  $2.00. 

Dr.  Clarence  H.  Benson,  formerly  instructor 
in  the  history  of  religious  education  in  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  is  now  giving  his  full  time,  as 
secretary,  to  the  Evangelical  Teacher  Training 
Association.  He  is  also  editor  of  the  All  Bible 
Graded,  and  the  Superior  Summer  School,  series 
of  lessons.  He  has  been  associated  with  evangelis- 
tic and  educational  work  as  pastor,  professor,  and 
missionary  for  a long  time. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
story  of  religious  education  in  America.  Early 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Jewish  education,  to  edu- 
cation in  the  early  Church  and  the  dark  ages,  to 
the  liberating  movements  in  the  middle  ages 
which  resulted  in  universal  education,  to  the 
Reformers’  attitudes  toward  education,  and  to 
the  Catholic  Counter  Reformation. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  sketches  in  popular  and 
readable  style  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Sun- 
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day  School ; the  struggle  for  graded  lessons  and 
better  teacher-training;  the  newer  developments 
in  religious  educational  agencies,  including  the 
story  of  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association 
representing  over  three  million  teachers  and 
thirty-seven  million  pupils  in  practically  every 
country  of  the  world.  A concluding  chapter 
makes  an  apology  for  the  Sunday  School  with 
pertinent  suggestions  for  its  restoration  to  power 
and  prestige. 

Dr.  Benson  is  somewhat  critical  of  interde- 
nominational forces,  such  as  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  (As  a result,  he 
has  promoted  the  Evangelical  Teachers’  Associ- 
ation and  the  All  Bible  Graded  Lessons.)  He 
writes,  “The  doctrinal  beliefs  of  those  who  at- 
tend the  Bible  institutes  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  those  who  actively  support  the  In- 
ternational Council  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 
Even  the  Catholic  doctrinal  position  is  not  as 
remote  from  evangelical  Protestantism  as  the 


Modernists  who  deny  the  cardinal  factors  of 
Christianity”  (pages  346-347).  This  is  a rather 
sweeping  statement!  Some  of  us  who  work  in 
the  International  Council  cannot  be  classed  as 
modernists,  any  more  than  the  rank  and  file  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  denominations  which 
constitute  (not  adhere  to!)  the  Council.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  evangelical  Christianity  of  the 
Churches  may  become  more  dominant  in  the 
Council. 

Dr.  Benson  rightly  insists  upon  evangelism  in 
education.  He  also  shows  by  statistics  (1943) 
that  the  Moody  Institute,  which  is  the  largest  of 
a number  of  Bible  Institutes,  “has  enrolled  23,061 
resident  day  students;  21,809  evening  students; 
102,901  Correspondence  School  students,  making 
the  incredible  sum  total  of  147,771  persons” 
(page  253).  These  figures  reveal  the  history- 
making zeal  of  men  like  Dr.  Benson  in  the  field 
of  Christian  Education! 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 
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Sept.  15 


Sept.  16,  10:00  a.m. 
Sept.  18,  9:00  a.m. 
Sept.  21,  4 to  6 p.m. 
Oct.  10,  2 p.m. 

Nov.  23 
Nov.  24-30 
Dec.  4 

Dec.  20,  5 :oo  p.m. 


Jan.  3,8:10  a.m. 
Feb.  26-Mar.  1 
Mar.  1,12:20  p.m. 
Mar.  5,  1 :40  p.m. 
Mar.  6,  4 :$o  p.m. 
Mar.  29,  12  :20  p.m. 
Apr.  2,  1 :40  p.m. 
May  14-17 
May  20,  4 p.m. 

May  21,  10:15  a.m. 
May  22 

May  29- Aug.  17 
Sept.  14 


Sept.  15,  10:00  a.m. 
Sept.  17,  9:00  a.m. 
Sept.  20,  4 to  6 p.m. 
Oct.  9,  2:00  p.m. 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  23-29 
Dec.  3,  1 40  p.m. 
Dec.  19,  5 :oo  p.m. 


CALENDAR 

1944 

Opening  of  the  133rd  session,  matriculation 
of  new  students  in  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  in  Hodge  Hall.  Drawing  by 
students  for  choice  of  rooms  at  3 o’clock 
in  Stuart  Hall. 

Greek  test  for  entering  B.D.  candidates. 
Opening  address  in  Miller  Chapel. 

Faculty  Reception  in  the  Lenox  Library. 
Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

First  term  examinations. 

Second  term  begins. 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 

1945 

Christmas  vacation  ends. 

Second  term  examinations. 

Spring  recess  begins. 

Third  term  begins. 

Commencement.  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Easter  vacation  begins. 

Easter  vacation  ends. 

Third  term  examinations. 

Baccalaureate  Service  and  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  Miller  Chapel. 

Stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
133rd  Annual  Commencement. 

Summer  term. 

Opening  of  the  134th  session,  matriculation 
of  new  students  in  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  in  Hodge  Hall.  Drawing  by 
students  for  choice  of  rooms  at  3 o’clock 
in  Stuart  Hall. 

Greek  test  for  entering  B.D.  candidates. 
Opening  address  in  Miller  Chapel. 

Faculty  Reception  in  Lenox  Library. 

Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

First  term  examinations. 

Second  term  begins. 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 
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1946 

Jan.  2,  8:10  a.m.  Christmas  vacation  ends. 

Feb.  25-28  Second  term  examinations. 

Mar.  4,  1 140  p.m.  Third  term  begins. 

Apr.  18,  12:20  p.m.  Easter  vacation  begins. 

Apr.  22,  1 140  p.m.  Easter  vacation  ends. 

May  13-16  Third  term  examinations. 

May  19,  4:00  p.m.  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  Miller  Chapel. 

May  20,  10:15  a.m.  Stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
May  21  134th  Annual  Commencement. 

May  28  Summer  term  begins.  (Tentative) 
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FACULTY 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  MACKAY,  Liit.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D. 
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